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THE WEEK. 


Tue Session ended yesterday amid all the portents 
of coming excitement and crisis. Mr. Balfour has 
duped the House of Commons by arranging for the re- 
sults of the inquiry to appear after Parliament is pro- 
rogued, and the knowledge that these returns are to 
pass through the hands of the Cabinet before they 
are made public does not increase general con- 
fidence in a Ministry which has done so little to 
earnit. Cabinet meetings have been unusually frequent 
and unusually protracted. The S/andard published a 
notable article on Thursday, condemning Mr.g@@hamber- 
lain’s unconstitutional behaviour, and speculating, in a 
most pessimistic temper, on the future of the Unionist 
Party. The S/andard argues that if there had been 
a fiscal discussion in the House the break-up of the 
Cabinet could not have been avoided, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how anything short of a miracle can 
prevent the disintegration of the Government in 
the autumn. Some Unionist Free Traders’ are 
hinting at a compromise, but the Birmingham Tariff 
Committee show no signs of relaxing its furious 
energy, and the relations of the two sections outside 
the Cabinet are more acute thanever. There has been 
a final skirmish in the Lords over the Sugar Convention 
Bill, during which Lord Farrer made a very necessary 
correction of a misquotation of his father of which 
Mr. Balfour and other speakers had been guilty. Mr. 
Balfour quoted Lord Farrer as having said that 
bounties were abominable, but he omitted to complete 
the sentence ‘‘for the countries that give them.” 

Tue Capetown correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian wires that Miss Hobhouse has written a 
letter to the South African News giving a deplorable 
picture of the destitution in certain districts of the 
Transvaal. She reports that there is a food famine 
and a money famine, that the harvest is six months off, 
and that the Boers are flocking to the towns, which are 
already crowded with impoverished people. We have no 
doubt that the Cape will make a liberal response to 
this appeal. Cape Colony has ties of race and blood with 
these starving families. Englishmen have neither, but 
they have a direct and immediate responsibility, for it is 
they who have destroyed these people’s farms and crops 
and houses by fire and sword, who have taken away 
from them the right to govern themselves, and have 
sworn a mighty promise to rule them more justly and 
generously than they were ever ruled before. We hope 
those Liberals who agreed to annexation will not forget 
the awful responsibility they have incurred to that 
miserable country. vr tat 

In the fine speech he made in 1895 in defence 
of the India Cotton Duties against Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry Fowler 
said that every member of Parliament was a member 
for India. It is a pity that neither Sir Henry Fowler 
nor his colleagues in the last Liberal Cabinet have a 
strong enough sense of duty to their distant consti- 
tuents to attend Parliament for the discussion of the 
India Budget. The stateof the Front Opposition Bench 
during Thursday’s debate isa grave discredit to the party. 
The few members of Parliament who took the trouble to 
attend had the satisfaction of learning that Lord Curzon 





and Lord Kitchener had defeated the mean and sorry 
project for taxing India in order to pay the expenses of 
protecting Lord Milner and his friends in South Africa. 
It is something to have escaped the stigma of that 
diabolical little effort in meanness. On the other hand, 
it is anything but satisfactory to notice the dangerous 
facility with which the Government of India is lending 
its ear to the bad and demoralising whispers of military 
panic. Everythingisto be sacrificedin ordertostrengthen 
India against imaginary dangers by arrangements which 
many competent authorities condemn. Famines may 
increase, the bankruptcy of the peasants may increase, 
money famines may bring terrific death rates in the 
midst of plentiful crops—all these are inevitable, and 
it is inevitable, too, that India should go on paying 
for larger and larger armies. India has produced in 
the past some of the best of our statesmen, men 
who saw their duty in the building up of India’s 
moral and economic resources, the alleviation of 
taxation, a provident care for the fortunes of this 
huge and frail population. Those wise and liberal 
counsels are no longer fashionable, and India is 
largely governed by men who forget all the necessities 
of administrative development because their eyes are 
fixed on Thibet and its scares, and the distant spectacle 
of Russian uniforms. It is time to remember that we 
have undertaken to govern the people of India, and not 
only to protect her frontiers. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained on Tuesday that 
the Transvaal Legislative Council is to have a free hand 
to deal with the labour question, and that all the Imperial 
Parliament will be allowed to do is to censure the 
Colonial Secretary for acquiescing or disagreeing 
with the arrangements the Council makes. In 
other words, a question of vast moment to South 
Africa is to be settled, not by the wishes of the 
Transvaal nor by the opinions of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but simply and solely by the opinion of 
a small clique of persons in the Transvaal whose 
interests and opinions conflict with those of the majority 
of the inhabitants. This is precisely what everyone 
might have expected. It is not public opinion here or 
public opinion there that governs a colony ruled by 
force. Mr. Chamberlain has the effrontery to pre- 
tend that he is acting throughout with an eye to 
what the Transvaal would do if it were self-govern- 
ing, We know from his speeches in “South Africa 
that he considers that in old days self-government was 
given too readily to British colonies. He prefers virtual 
self-government, or government by manipulation, and 
so do the financiers, whose only concern is that the 
labour question should be settled before the Transvaal 
becomes self-governing. Acting on this principle, the 
financiers and their allies, Lord Milner and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, wish to impose on the Transvaal before it is 
self-governing a social system which will lead to 
tremendous consequences, against which all sections 
of opinion that are free, disinterested, and articulate have 
protested. It is difficult to imagine a more pernicious 
example of government by clandestine influence. 
Meanwhile an interesting little piece of news comes from 
the Orange River Colony, where an adroit official has 
succeeded in doing in peace what the British army 
could not do in war. General de Wet has at last 
been disarmed by the power of red tape. 
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AN important deputation of Nonconformists waited 
on the Liberal leaders on Tuesday to urge that if the 
Liberal Party came into office it should make the repeal 
or the amendment of the Education Act its first busi- 
ness. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could not 
be present, owing to the illness of his wife, 
and the deputation was received by Lord 
Spencer, who was accompanied by Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Lord Spencer 
was naturally unable to give any specific pledge in 
reply to Dr. Clifford; but he said that, ‘‘looking at 
things as they stood now, the question was, in his 
view, one which could not possibly be rele- 
gated to the second place, for it was a matter 
of vital importance.” Lord Spencer also touched 
on the reforms that he held to be necessary—the 
abolition of tests for teachers and the creation of 
an effective public control. Alluding to sec- 
tarian teaching, Lord Spencer said it would be 
their object to secure at the earliest moment 
that the schools should be free and equal to all 
religious bodies alike. We welcome this announce- 
ment, and it is clear from recent articles in 
the Examiner and the Pilot that representative Non- 
conformists and Churchmen would acquiesce in some 
arrangement which made religious instruction the 
business of the religious societies and not the business 
of the State. Otherwise a Liberal Government may be 
confronted with Passive Resisters, Agnostics, Catholics, 
and Unitarians, who object to the State-aided teaching 
of so-called undenominational religion, and their 
grievances would be just as genuine as the grievances 
of those who dislike sectarian religion. 

Tue Report of the Commission on Alien Immigra- 
tion is not a very helpful document. It certainly does 
not offer any serious argument for withdrawing that 
right of asylum which has been a fine tradition of 
English history. It is amusing to see how lightly that 
tradition is regarded by men who were proud to follow 
an adventurer without a drop of English blood in his 
veins ; an inconsistency dramatically illustrated by the 
member for Romford, who, if we remember rightly, 
changed his name from Schlessinger to Sinclair and 
naturalised ‘himself as a British subject in order to 
contest a by-election as an advocate of the exclu- 
sion of aliens. To the objection that aliens live 
under insaritary conditions there is the natural answer 
that it is easier for a public authority to insist on 
decent conditions of sanitation than it is for a public 
authority to administer a great system of detailed 
espionage and inquisition. We doubt whether any of the 
suggested devices would be effectual, even if they were 
desirable on other grounds. No test is really final. On 
the general question of the complications added to politics 
by the distribution all over the world of a race which 
has inherited all the qualities, good and bad, produced 
by persecution, Mr. Zangwill made some very interest- 
ing remarks, in an interview in the Daly News on 
Friday. Mr. Zangwill is a consistent Jew nationalist ; 
he does not seek absorption in other civilisations, or 
that kind of activity which has created Johannesburg 
with its wealth and its crimes, but the re-creation of a 
Jewish patriotism able to develop itself in Jewish sur- 
roundings ; he wishes to give the Jews what they have 
lacked for centuries, a country. 

Tue Protectionist comments upon the Board of 
Trade returns for July have been characterised by an 
unusual degree of fatuity. For the first six months of 
the year our exports and imports alike mounted steadily 
upward, and it appeared pretty clear that with ordinary 
luck 1903 would be a ‘‘record” year in British com- 
merce. How disconcerting such a fact would have 
been to the weeping philosophers who follow Mr, 
Chamberlain need not be pointed out ; consequently the 
discovery that in July our exports fell by £150,000 — 


during the first half of the year they rose by seven 
millions—evoked something like a whoop of satisfac- 
tion from the Globe. ‘‘ Significant figures ” it exclaimed 
in an article marked by as many elementary blunders 
in economics as it would be possible to crowd 
into a column of type. Significant indeed! For 
the only notable increase in manufactured imports was 
under the head of motor cars, which happens to be a 
product which can only maintain its ground in England 
by the stimulating competition of the ingenious and 
tasteful manufactures of France and Germany. To 
protect our motor car manufactures would be the 
shortest imaginable way of killing the industry once for 
all. What moved the Globe to deepest grief was the 
decline in our exports. But as reference to the returns 
shows that more than five times the falling off is under 
the head of telegraph cables, and as a little reflection 
would have convinced even the G/obe that submarine 
cable orders are not placed every day, the variation need 
not distress even the most sensitive patriot. 


A LETTER by Mr. Harold Cox, the secretary of the 
Cobden Club, respecting the introduction of the 
free zone system in Italy, has moved one or two 
Protectionists to claim Italy as an example of 
beneficial effects of high tariffs. Unfortunately for 
these loose statements the new number of the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society contains 
a paper by Mr. Bolton King, in which the 
economic position of modern Italy is illustrated 
by a wealth of facts and figures. While in general 
Italy has exhibited gratifying signs of commercial 
progress there is, we.learn, no ground whatever for 
attributing this improvement to the fiscal policy which 
has been in force since 1887. Italian sugar, cotton 
goods, and, to a less degree, woollen manufactures, 
silk, and steel, are, it is true, supplying the home 
market, but no other important trade appears to have 
made much headway. ‘‘I am inclined to think,” says 
Mr. Bolton King, referring to the expansion in trade 
since 1896, ‘‘ that it is due more to the use of electricity, 
increased technical skill, the commercial treaties of 
1892 with Germany and Austria, and the natural flow 
of trade towards the Italian settlements in South 
America than to protection.” Mr. King admits that a fillip 
may have been given to weakly industries by excluding 
the foreigner from the home market, but ‘‘ it has proved 
incapable of stimulating the woollen, or iron and steel 
industries, and it tends to bolster up a number of sickly 
trades which are of little advantage to the country.” It 
is noteworthy, moreover, that although it cannot be said 
that public opinion is sufficiently awake to its own 
interests to favour Free Trade, the silk manufacturers 
and some Chambers of Commerce are adherents of that 
school. 





Tue Melbourne correspondent of the Economist, 
who is a competentinterpreter of Australian opinion, 
tells us frankly that Australia would require the United 
Kingdom to impose duties scmething like the following 
on food imported from foreign countries : Meat 1d. 
per lb., butter 2d. per lb., wheat 6d. to 1s. per bushel. 
In return for thus burdening themselves the British 
public might expect the Commonwealth to, at 
least, admit exports from the Mother Country 
at a low tariff. Not at all; we are explicitly 
told that ‘‘imports into Australia from foreign 
countries would be surcharged”—in other words, the 
present high protective tariff against British goods 
would be rigidly enforced, the only difference being 
that foreign goods would be subjected to a virtually 
prohibitive tariff. During the last week Mr. Seddon 
has put this idea into practice. He announced in his 
Budget speech that he was going to raise his tariffs 
against the foreigner, a concession which Mr. Cham- 
berlain described a year ago as quite unsatisfactory. 
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Tue terrible disaster on the Paris ‘‘ tube” railway 
has very properly aroused some anxious questioning in 
this country. There were, to be sure, some circum- 
stances due first to recklessness and then to panic that 
were quite peculiar to this case. But the main danger 
would recur wherever the same material conditions 
were repeated. One has to reckon on the risk of 
“short circuits,” and when they occur everything that 
can be burned will burn. In the upper air the 
danger is then merely that of an_ ordinary 
fire. In a tunnel what is serious is that burning 
must produce smoke, and the smoke will inevitably 
lead to asphyxiation. The only safety is to use material, 
which even if it is consumed to some slight extent, will 
not make smoke. Wood which has been properly treated 
and rendered chemically non-inflammable satisfies 
these conditions. It ought to be made a rigid condi- 
tion in sanctioning the building of any “tube,” that 
no single plank of inflammable wood shall be used 
either in platforms, sleepers, or cars, and the breach of 
that condition should be made a penal offence. In the 
light of this experience a company which errs again is 
merely guilty of murder. 

THE news that Mr. Root has completely abolished 
the docking of horses’ tails in the United States army 
marks a real advance in humanity and civilisation. It 
is in the official world that these cruel practices as a 
rule linger longest. Simultaneously comes a signifi- 
cant little item of news from Queensland, where the 
Governor, Sir Herbert Chermside, who has dpne 
some other courageous things in his day, has 
indignantly refused to attend a popular pigeon- 
shooting match, and read the ‘‘ sportsmen” 
a sound lecture on the cruelty and stupidity of their 
brutal game. We dare say that some Queenslanders 
were much incensed by this plain-speaking—as some of 
the people of Madrid would have been incensed if the 
Duke of Connaught had refused to patronise an official 
bull-fight. But that matters very little if fewer pigeons 
are tortured. Some day, perhaps, some equally humane 
man in a great position will refuse to allow the carriage- 
horses of his callers to stand at his gates in agony 
under the pressure of their bearing-reins when he 
holds an official /evée. 





Lorp Goscuen had much that was interesting to 
say on the subject of libraries and novel-reading at 
Oxford on Wednesday. He declined to be unduly dis- 
tressed by the statistics, which show that in many 
public libraries 80 per cent. of the books read are 
fiction. Even if the majority of these works can claim 
to be nothing much more than sources of amusement 
and recreation, it is a matter for unmixed congratula- 
tion that so many thousands of poor men have for- 
gotten their weariness for so many evenings. More- 
over, the statistics are fallacious. One ought to count 
not so much the books read as the readers. One man 
will take out the Origin of Species and ponder over it 
fora month. Another in the same period is capable 
of devouring six volumes by Miss Corelli. Six novels 
and one serious book have been read, but there has 
been only one novel-reader to one student all the while. 
Moreover, few of us realise what a relatively high stage 
of civilisation is involved in reading a book at all. Nine 
men in ten read no booksat all. They are satisfied with 
Tit-Bits, and to read an article even a column long in 
a daily paper 1s a tremendous strain. To wish to 
follow a love-story in any detail implies a certain mental 
development and some power of memory and imagina- 
tion. te a 

THE Zimes is once more the arena of a combat 
between the Royal Academy and some others. This 
time the controversy is concerned with the attitude of 
the late Mr. Whistler towards the authorities of Bur- 
lington House, with Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., as repre- 


sentative of thelatter. Mr. Leslie started the fray by 
writing to the Zimes to protest against a statement, 
made by that paper’s New York Correspondent, to the 
effect that Whistler was badly treated by the Aca- 
demical body, and that hereturned scorn for scorn and 
hatred for hatred; the assertion is incorrect, declares this 
eminent Academician, who claims forty years’ acquaint- 
ance with the dead artist. To this Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton rejoins by endorsing the facts contained in 
the Zimes article, and he receives gentle corroboration 
from Mr. Harry Quilter. Such, in outline, is the 
correspondence, and to many it may seem immaterial 
whether Mr. Whistler did or did not openly revile the 
Academy and all its members ; his views on Academic 
art are certainly not doubtful. The keynote, however, 
to Mr. Leslie’s expostulation is sounded by 
Mr. Quilter’s postscript, which suggests, rather 
unkindly, that the former’s letter-writing energies 
would have been better devoted to the defence 
of the Academy’s maladministration of the Chantrey 
Bequest. It is not, of course, incumbent on 
Mr. Leslie to undertake anything of the sort of his own 
accord. But it is incumbent on the trustees of the 
fund to reply to the open and direct charges that have 
lately been renewed against them, and it must be gene- 
rally admitted that their silence has already become 
tolerably oppressive. 





Tue little discussion about Cyprus on the Appro- 
priation Bill came opportunely. A brief message from 
Laffan’s correspondent reports that ‘‘ owing to the pro- 
Turkish attitude of the Government the unrest in the 
island is increasing.” Orderly mass meetings were held 
towards the end of last month in all the towns of the 
island, and the resolutions which were passed reminded 
theGovernment that four-fifths of the population is en- 
thusiastically Greek, and steadfastly demands its union 
with the mother-land. This is no new situation ; but 
apparently the dissatisfaction with British rule is grow- 
ing, and some recent ordinances of Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
on the pattern of the Maltese ukases, have furnished 
the concrete grievances which are turning the platonic 
wish for union with Greece into an active resolve. Nor 
is this all. There has been some foolish talk in the 
Legislative Assembly about handing the island back to 
Turkey—no doubt, as Mr. Chamberlain explained, it 
meant nothing at all, but it served to alarm the Greeks. 
Worst of all, the elected members have been excluded 
for eighteen months from the Executive Council—an 
amazing illegality which Mr. Chamberlain gracefully 
ignored in his reply to Sir Charles Dilke. It is high time 
that Liberals should ask themselves seriously by what 
right we retain this island against the will of its in- 
habitants. We have done little for its material and 
political development. We have given it a costly 
administration which it neither wants nor values. It 
is to us a constant, if not serious, expense, and, 
since we have virtually acquired Egypt, there is no 
longer any strategical reason why we should hold it— 
indeed, we have taken no steps to make a strong place 
of it. In the end it is morally certain that we must do 
what Gladstone did with the Ionian Islands—restore it 
to Hellenism. It would be wiser to do this gracefully 
before an agitation forces our hands. If it were really 
worth while to retain a harbour and a naval station, it 
would be easy to make that arrangement with Greece. 
In order to have an anchorage for our warships it is 
not necessary to regulate every detail of the islanders’ 
lives from Downing-street. Mr. Chamberlain says that, 
according to the Cyprus Convention, if ever we give 
the island to anyone it must be to Turkey. According 
to the Cyprus Convention we also pledged ourselves to 
protect the Armenians. 

THERE appears to be no slackening in the very 
serious labour troubles which are now general all over 
Southern Russia, while a simultaneous movement has 
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literally set the oil-fields round Baku ablaze. The 
general strikes at Odessa and Kieff have been repeated 
in a dozen smaller towns, and in the country one 
reads of more than one estate where the peasants 
have risen against landlords who kept the memory 
of the middle ages alive by surrounding themselves 
with armed Mohammedan guards, paid to maintain 
their seignorial ‘‘ rights” and terrorise their nominally 
liberated serfs. The Morning Leader has published 
an extremely interesting explanation of these semi- 
political strikes, which seems decidedly probable. It 
is that they were really organised by the secret police 
of M. de Plehve, who played the part of agents 
provocateurs and pushed the strikers into public 
demonstrations. This allowed the authorities to 
ascertain who really were the leaders. The leaders 
have been arrested and will be sent to Siberia. The 
rank and file have been collected in squares, ridden 
down by Cossacks, beaten with whips, and decimated by 
volleys of musketry. The official calculation is that 
in this way the workers will lose their chiefs and receive 
a lesson which they will not soon forget. Fortunately a 
bureaucrat’s mental equipment seldom includes much 
knowledge of the better side of human nature. A blow 
from a whip has fired many a young man with the 
generous indignation which makes a leader, and on 


the whole when crowds are really in earnest the 
loss of their comrades only tends to deepen 
their hatred of their tyrants. At the same _ time 
the Government does appear to realise that the 


industrial development of Russia has led to political 
problems which it cannot meet by mere repression 
Crowded in factories amid the quick atmosphere of big 
new towns and exposed to economic grievances that are 
new and crushing, the new generation of Russian work 
men has a_ strength which the slow and _ isolated 
peasantry could never have attained. M. de Witte is 
trying to kill their own organisations by founding official 
trade unions. It is a clever notion, but M. de Witte’s 
chances of success are spoiled by the zeal of his 
colleague with the knout. 

Tue Humbert comedy has reached no new de- 
velopments in the law courts, and it is only Madame’s 
superb assurance and histrionic instinct which keeps 
the proceedings from being merely dull. She is still 
waiting for a Crawford to turn up, and still dangling 
the coming millions before the eyes of her judges, as 
she dangled them fora generation before the greedy 
gaze of society and the usurers. If Madame had lived 
in the sixteenth century she would have posed as the 
Queen of Eldorado. Elizabeth would have cringed to her, 
and Leicester would have tried to marry her. The world 
has changed remarkably little. Up to the last she reserves 
her mystery as she locked her safe, and we are none of 
us so sure of our own incredulity as to feel no interest 
in the final revelation. The whole romance might 
serve as the foundation of a new theory of credit. 
Each great man in her circle excuses his belief in her 
by urging that somebody else went to her house. Each 
usurer defends his confidence by alleging that his rival 
did business before him. The first maxim in any sound 
system of credit is that there is safety in many debts. 

Ir the election of Pius X. was a surprise to many, 
writes our Rome correspondent, his policy at the 
Vatican tends to be altogether a revolution in the 
habits, ways, and ideas of the centre of Catholicism. 
Giuseppe Sarto seems to be determined to bring back 
religion to its true ascetic forms, and re-establish the 
humility of the clergy, making himself the first example 
and showing in all his acts as Pontiff, as sovereign, 


as man, the most liberal and democratic rules. 
He had expressed the desire not to have 
acclamations in the church the day of his 


coronation, and he personally insisted by looks and 
gesture, when carried in the Sedia Gestatorta, on stop- 


ping the people clapping and shouting ; and when, in the 
evening, he received Duke Robert of Parma, a petty 
pretender in Italy, he exclaimed: ‘‘ After the election, 
to-day has been the most tremendous experience of my 
life ; but I must find a way to stop the noise in church, 
which is an offence to religion.” What has astonished 
the Vatican officials the most, accustomed as they are 
to rigid rules of etiquette and to complicated laws 
of ceremonial, is not only the facility, but the 
liberality with which the new Pope grants audiences, 
and the way in which he receives his guests. He says 
that he must see everyone, whoever applies to him, if 
he really wishes to be the father of all, and as a father 
he wishes his children to approach him; he treats 
princes and workers in the same manner, with the 
same benevolence, insisting on all sitting in his pre- 
sence, and when the audience is over going to 
accompany his guests to the door. The surprise 
has continued at his moderation towards the Italian 
Kingdom. Not that he renounces any of the rights 
and claims of the Church, but he does not seem to see 
the reason for keeping up a constant hostile attitude, 
detrimental toe the interests of both parties and espe- 
cially to religion. In speaking on the subject, he has 
said that God has certainly plans which human wills 
cannot change, and Pius feeling himself the father of 
the ‘‘usurpers,” could not help, when passing after 
the coronation through the portico of St. Peter's, 
blessing the soldiers of the King as well as the faithful 
inside. aa 

Tue election of Cardinal Sarto has met here, writes 
our Paris correspondent, with a fairly general approval. 
French public opinion has good reasons to believe that 
the new Pope will not be hostile to the interests of this 
country. The Débats special correspondent asserts that 
Pius X. bound himself towards French cardinals by 
special engagements. Without their votes he would 
not have been elected, and Cardinal Langeuieux 
the well-known Archbishop of Rheims, when he saw 
that Cardinal Rampolla’s candidature met with an 
irreducible hostility from the German and Austrian 
cardinals, offered to Cardinal Sarto, in a long talk, 
French votes in exchange for some unknown, but 
easily guessed, engagements. It is not probable that 
Pius X. will enter upon those theological and ecclesi- 
astical reforms, without which Catholicism in Europe, 
and especially in France, cannot maintain its intellectual 
and moral authority upon minds and souls; it is at 
least certain that the new Pope, faithful to the 
Holy See’s traditional sympathies for France, 
will not willingly increase her actual religious 
agitation, nor injure French moral and economic: 
interests on the Mediterranean eastern shores. But, 
to say the truth, during the Conclave’s last sittings, 
public opinion was diverted from the Papal election by 
the dramatic strike of Hennebour. In a manufactory 
in which are made small tin boxes, it appears that 
working men received the stupendous salary of 1 fr. 75 c. 


per day. A strike took place, and as it was un- 
avoidable in this poor and illiterate Brittany 
serious riots obliged police and soldiers to interfere. 


Working men who had thrown stones and wounded 


gendarmes were arrested and judged by the 
Criminal Court of Lorient. As soon as their 
condemnation was known’ the mob _ besieged 
the judges during two nights. Fierce battles 


were fought in the streets, and at least fifty men, 
soldiers or citizens, were seriously wounded. 

WE are glad to see that the Newcastle Liberals 
have decided to nominate only one candidate for the 
next election, leaving the second nomination to the 
Labour Party. We shall publish some further articles 
on the relations of Liberalism and Labour during the 
next few weeks, including a contribution from Mr. 
William Crooks, M.P. 
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THE “SIMPLE PLAN” IN MACEDONIA. 


HE revolt in Macedonia, which had for many 
years been among the most certain and inevitable 
of all future events, has come at last, and, as usual, it 
has found Europe ill-informed, unprepared, without a 
programme, and without a remedy. Had it come 
silently and unannounced it might, perhaps, have 
surprised the world into a moment of clear think- 
ing and generous sentiment. As _ things are, 
the question is now so _ hopelessly involved in 
abstractions that it will take some very start- 
ling developments indeed to compel Europe to be- 
lieve that something rather real is going on. For 
the moment the plain man is still at the stage when 
such words as ‘‘ the trouble in the Balkans,” a “ grave 
situation,” the ‘‘ cloud in the East ” float dimly before 
that chequer-board for phrase-counters which we 
mistake for our minds. The wise men in Vienna who 
know everything, and the wise men in London who 
know nothing, are writing happily enough about 
the policy of this Power and the other, and 
bandying their jargon about maintaining the 
Slatus quo and localising the conflagration. Af this 
will endure for a season, until gradually it will begin 
to dawn on the public that there are men and women 
behind the cloud of words, and rude visions of burning 
villages and tortured prisoners will gradually present 
themselves before our imaginations, For the moment 
we all know next to nothing. It is possible that the 
rising is general, and certain that it is serious. It is 
likely enough that the insurgents have scored some 
preliminary successes ; it is probable that, come what 
may, this dour race, which draws a desperate courage 
from the knowledge that life in the Balkans is not 
worth preserving, will fight through autumns and 
springs until it achieves its end. What happens in 
detail matters very little. If the rebels have got enough 
powder to keep on fighting till the diplomats are 
awakened, something will come of their sacrifices. If 
their ammunition runs short, they will have to wait and 
organise and fight again. This question will not be 
answered in aday. Meantime the telegrams may be 
roughly summarised thus : ‘‘ All the telegraph wires in 
the interior are cut ; the insurgents are committing 
abominable atrocities.” In other words, nothing is 
known, and prejudice imagines the rest. 

Analysed, this prejudice against the revolutionary 
Committee resolves itself into the hostility which all 
legitimate Governments and most respectable men who 
have reached middle life tend to feel towards any 
disturbing force. The Committee has acted as 
though it were already a lawful Government. It 
has committed all those arbitrary acts which 
most of us condone when an established Sovereign 


commits them; it has shown the same disregard for 


private liberties and individual lives, the same contempt 
for the moralities of daily life. It could make a plausi- 
ble defence. It could argue that, though it has neither 
a fixed capital nor accredited ambassadors nor belli- 
gerent rights, it represents the will of a conscious 
people. It has a majority behind it, it stands fora 
national idea, and it claims the conventional rights 
which these things are elsewhere supposed to carry 
with them. For it is sheer folly to suppose that it 





could drive men gladly to their death if it existed by 
force alone. The vast majority in the Bulgarian 
districts of Macedonia undoubtedly yields it a loyalty 
as free and as passionate as any established govern- 
ment ever boasted. In the name of that majority it 
claims to exercise all those rights which majorities 
arrogate to themselves elsewhere. It levies contribu- 
tions by force as Governments levy taxes, It prevokes 
massacre as Governments provoke war. It declares a 
revolution, as Governments declare hostilities. It 
kills under cover of that declaration, as governments 
always will. And if it harries hostile Greek and 
Servian minorities which seek to bar its course, it is 
only giving expression to national hatreds as Govern- 
ments always do. All this is horrible, as coercion 
and bloodshed always are. But the accident that 
M. Sarafof's name is not to be found in the Gotha 
Almanac, and that the members of the Interior Com- 
mittee cannot boast the decorations of Cabinet 
Ministers, makes no difference to the morality of their 
proceedings. We should base our criticism of the 
Committee on other grounds. Its real offence is that 
instead of merely rising in the name of freedom against 
an unqualifiable oppression, it has formed its propa- 
ganda too much on conceptions of racial antagonism. 
It stands, as would have the British Empire stand on 
the idea of ‘ the supremacy of race.” 

But the merits of the question do not turn on the 
morality of the Committee. We are not required 
to pronounce for or against it. If it succeeds 
it will cease to exist, and if it fails it will 
be exterminated. The question is whether it hada 
justification for rising, and whether some new form 
of government ought to be substituted for that which 
it is seeking to overthrow. For an answer to that 
question we need not go further than this week’s news. 
A Government which cannot guarantee security of life 
has failed in the first duty of Governments. Now, in 
four months two Russian consuls have been murdered 
in Macedonia, not by brigands or insurgents but by 
Turkish soldiers. Of all the two or three 
millions of human beings in the country the five 
Russian consuls were precisely the five men whose 
death would be most inconvenient to the Turkish 
Government, and whom it was most to its interest to 
guard. Armed, surrounded by gendarmes, escorted 
by hired retainers, two of these five conspicuous and 
valuable lives have none the less been sacrificed in four 
brief months. It would be interesting to ask an 
insurance agent what premium, in view of these facts, 
he would demand for a policy on the life of a 
Bulgarian peasant in this same country—unarmed, 
unprotected, and unconsidered as he is. The murderer 
of M. Rostkovsky will be hanged; the Vali of 
Monastir and his chief of police have already been 
exiled. Not.three months ago there was a minor 
massacre in this same town of Monastir. Thirty or 
forty native Christians were murdered without reason 
or provocation. No one talked of censuring the Vali 
or dismissing his officials, and not one of the Turks 
who ran killing through the streets was ever punished. 
But the question is really too familiar to labour thus. 
The Macedonian peasant has no rights. He huddles 
amid plenty in an inhuman poverty. He works from 
grey dawn to sunset for the tax-collector, the brigand, 
and the Turkish landlord. One only wonders what 
splendid obstinacy has kept him to his Christian faith, 
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what masterful hope persuades him to rear sons for 
serfdom and daughters for dishonour. 

The attitude of England to this situation has no doubt 
undergone a remarkable change during the past gene- 
ration. Twenty-five years ago we conceived that we 
had interests in the Nearer East. To-day it is the 
fashion to argue that we have none. Under the pres- 
sure of selfishness we persuaded ourselves that the 
Turk was a brave and kindred spirit, whose Empire 
must at all hazards be maintained. To-day we 
have no longer an interest to blind our 
vision. We see him pretty much as he is. 
Between the lines of Mr. Balfour’s answer to 
Mr. Bryce on Monday glared a whole series of 
admissions—that Turkish misrule is intolerable, that 
the pettyfogging Austro-Russian reforms are futile, 
and that some day by somebody else something drastic 
must be done. And thereupon Mr. Balfour announced 
his policy. Itis what he calls the ‘‘ simple plan” of 
doing nothing. We shall allow Austria and Russia to 
do what they please, provided they do nothing which 
might make them stronger or more formidable rivals. 
But we shall do nothing ourselves. If we had 
no past in the East this attitude would still 
deserve condemnation for its cynical callousness, its 
avowed selfishness. But we have a very pertinent past. 
On no other nation does there fall a responsibility so 
direct and overwhelming for the present anarchy in 
Macedonia. Twenty-five years ago we flung back 
these provinces, rescued by hard fighting and brave 
blood, under the heel of the Turk. We persuaded 


ourselves that if only we stole Cyprus and sent out a 


few travelling consuls to tell the Kurds that they were 
splendid fellows, but they really mustn’t kill so many 
Armenians, everything would go well. We led 
the Congress at Berlin and we guaranteed the 
most sweeping of reforms, and then we had a 
Commission appointed to draw them up. They con- 
tained on paper all that an enlightened people could 
ask, unless it were that they omitted female franchise. 
From that day to this we have done nothing to fulfil 
our promise or enforce our reforms. Our frustration 
of Russia’s dream of liberation stands before history 
in all its naked selfishness, unredeemed even by a poor 
effort to make good by palliatives the great wrong we 
had done. We cannot wash our hands of our work 
without disloyalty. Our written pledges stand, and 
the ‘‘simple plan” of doing nothing is a policy of 
repudiation and dishonour. 





THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IN PARLIAMENT. 


T is a favourite theory among students of contem- 
porary Parliamentary history like Mr. Lawrence 
Lowell that Parliamentary Government is only possible 
with a two-party system. Recent events in our own 
experience would suggest the question whether Parlia- 
mentary Government in England is any longer com- 
patible with that system. Mr. Lawrence Lowell argued 
that ina Chamber composed of groups it was impos- 
sible tosecurea Governmentthat was strong enough and 
compact enough to pursue its own course, initiate its 
own responsible legislation, and contrive, by the 
strength it drew from a constant support and a serious 
tenure of office, to achieve any considerable results 
in legislation. It is interesting to reflect that 


book was written both Franc® 


and Italy have had more stable Ministries, and 
that in France an anarchical committee system, 
which often led the’executive into very strange predic- 
aments, has been overhauled and reformed. It is 
melancholy to reflect that the same period has seen a 
lamentable decline in the rights and authority of our 
own Parliament—a decline most ominous for the wel- 
fare of the nation, and certain to be fatal, if it is not 
arrested, to the whole spirit of government by public 
discussion. The extraordinary situation which has 
drawn down such angry protests on Mr. Balfour 
from Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill this 
last week is no sudden improvisation of the genius 
of tyranny. It is merely the climax of a process which 
has been developing for several years, with occasional 
protests from the Front Opposition Bench, constant 
warnings from men like Mr. John Ellis, who 
respected and valued Parliamentary forms, and 
a number of triumphant interruptions from the 
well-led and well-disciplined Irish Party. How much 
control, for example, has the House of Commons 
exercised over our fatuous policy in Somaliland—a 
subject on which Mr. Bayley very properly tried to 
extract some more information this week? Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill find 
the atmosphere of a House of Commons in which 
they are not allowed to open their mouths on a subject 
that may be discussed with an exhilarating candour in 
the drowsy House of Lords rather stifling and dis- 
appointing. They know that Mr. Chamberlain is 
observing and enforcing no such discipline outside, 
and that he laughs to see them take it lying 
down while he dumps his literature and _ spies 
in their constituencies. They chafe bitterly under 
the spectacle of a captive House of Com- 
mons. But the responsibility for the ludicrous help- 
lessness in which the House of Commons finds itself 
must rest in part withthe men who have allowed that 
system of suppression to harden into a Parliamentary 
vice. 

Circumstances have aided the conspiracies of Minis- 
ters. The growth of business has in practice partly 
changed the character of the Speaker from the 
arbiter of discussion into part of the executive of * 
the day, concerned, perhaps almost unconsciously, to 
keep the business of the House within manageable 
limits, and afraid to interpret rules or standing orders 
in a spirit which might encourage a disarrangement 
and protraction of the official proceedings. And the two- 
party theory can, as we have seen, be so applied as to 
defeat all the ends of Parliamentary government. How 
many members of the House of Commons wanted a 
week or a month ago to discuss the fiscal question ? 
Certainly a majority. With whom did it rest to decide 
whether that discussion should take place? Mr. 
Balfour, whose indolent contempt for the House of 
Commons makes him the worst man in the world to 
lead it, can refuse any discussion except on purely 
arbitrary conditions of his own making. He argues 
that under the two-party system no debate is 
worth the time or trouble which does not arise on a 
specific motion directed to the removal of Ministers 
and the accession to office of the only other party that 
is known to Parliamentary custom. The Leader of the 
Opposition can decide whether or not to raise a debate 
on these arbitrary conditions. This decision made, the 
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Speaker can so read the conventions of the House as to 
thwart any efforts to raise a discussion without bringing 
a vote of censure. In other words, the theory of the two- 
party system can be so applied as absolutely to extin- 
guish Parliamentary government, for Parliamentary 
government means government by Ministers who are 
controlled by Parliament. A Speaker who is anything 
of a pedant and a Leader of the House who is 
anything of a shuffler, are enough to deprive the 
House of all its liberties. We have now reached the 
fifth act in an important little drama of evasion and 
suppression, during which Ministers have withheld 
information or given false information; treated the 
rights of Parliament with studied insolence, succeeded 
in crushing the private member, and effected successive 
encroachments on our public liberties. The critics of 
the group system can point triumphantly to 
the débris of short-lived Ministries, to the distractions 
of constant crises, and the defeated energies of 
bewildered and unstable politics. The critics of the 
two-party system will be able to point to a dumb 
House of Commons, to a growing insincerity and un- 
reality in politics, to a dangerous license in the 
Government, and to something that is worse than 
defeated energy—defeated liberty. 

The decadence of Parliament is not merely an 
event ; it is a serious symptom, a symptom of the 
eclipse of personal courage and character in politics. 
If anyone asked us to point to any single incident which 
could explain in dramatic fashion the contempt into 
which Parliament has fallen, we should point to that 
notorious afternoon when Mr. Brodrick told the House 
of Commons that we were punishing the wives of 
men who refused to surrender by reducing their 
rations in the prison camps to which we had 
brought them after burning or blowing up their houses. 
In a House of Commons which contained a Burke or 
a Fox or a Gladstone, it is inconceivable that a 
Minister could have stood at the table and made such 
an eternally shameful admission, or that, if he had 
made it, he could have remained a Minister. The 
House of Commons, like the country, has been domi- 
nated by an unscrupulous man, a vicious passion, des- 
tructive of all self-respect, the caprices and selfishness 
of a fashionable class, influences partly public, partly 
clandestine. The future of the country depends on a 
revolution in our temper, on the creation of a strong, 
compact body of men who really cherish the realities of 
democracy, who do not flinch from seeing justice done to 
communities that depend on the precarious sympathy 
of careless majorities, and who hold in contempt all the 
artifices and hypocrisies that make Parliamentary 
government so largely the amusement of a few 
families. It is with their eyes on that sovereign neces. 
sity that many men will watch the changes and chances 
of parties during the next few months. 





AS IN 1882. 


HERE is something very piquant for opponents 

of the Boer War in the correspondence between 

Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Minto that has just been 
communicated to Parliament and the comments made 
on that correspondence in the Imperialist Press. The 
Canadian Parliament decided to submit an Address to 
the King in favour of Home Rule for Ireland. Twenty 
years ago a Canadian Parliament had submitted a 


similar resolution, and Lord Kimberley then replied that 
all matters relating to the affairs of the United Kingdom 
appertained exclusively to the Imperial Parliament and 
Ministers. But the Canadians knew that much had 
happened in the interval. We had had a great war 
for the conquest of two republics, and during that 
war the Colonial Secretary had invoked the displeasure 
of the colonies as his chief weapon for attacking the 
Liberal Party. Did some Liberals still believe that it 
was a crime to usurp the Government of free com- 
munities? Mr. Seddon and the colonies would let 
them know what the real ‘‘ Britisher” thought of such 
mean-spirited and lachrymose sentimentalism. Did 
some of them dislike burning farms and making pri- 
soners of women and children? They were warned 
that the colonies thought the glory of the British army 
was only now beginning, and that Mr. Seddon had 
declared that the later drafts of colonial contingents 
would never have been needed if parties at home had 
been guided by patriotism. Did some of them 
condemn the war of extermination and enlisting 
traitors? It was just this detachment from the 
imagination of the Empire that explained why the 
colonies hated the Liberal Party and dreaded the 
prospect of its return to office. The things Liberals 
abhorred were the very foyer of our Imperial civilisation 
and kinship, and the Liberal Party stood in cold and 
timid isolation, untouched by their warm and genial 
enthusiasm. Everyone remembers how Mr. Chamber- 
lain, after sharpening party spirit on all the irritations 
and ferocities of exasperated calumny in order to swell 
his triumph at the last election, used these very threats 
as his final incitement to the popular temper, and 
assured his countrymen that the colonies would break 
away if there was any sign of incompleteness or reluct- 
ance in our hatred of national freedom or any tolerance 
of men who. cherished the traditions of more civilised 
warfare. For three years the colonies were made 
to play a great and an overbearing part in our 
domestic discussions. Not unnaturally one of 
them has come to the conclusion that if its opinion 
on local elections in England was so important 
to British politicians at home, it is a dereliction 
of duty to withhold it on other great questions of 
policy. 

Was Canada unreasonable in thinking this? It was 
Mr. Chamberlain who said at Birmingham on January 
12, 1902: “Gentlemen, a new factor has entered into 
the politics of this country ; in future you will have to 
take account of the opinions of your colonists.” If we 
are to learn and to print in Blue Books at the public 
expense the opinions of casual meetings of colonists 
on the criticisms passed on the home Govern- 
ment by the Opposition, ought we not to know 
what a Colonial Parliament thinks of the Irish 
question? The condition of Ireland, which 
disperses bitter enemies of England all over the world, 
arming and reinforcing the accidental hostilities across 
Canada’s frontier with the permanent passion of 
revenge and the just hatred of an ill-used people, and 
presents a standing example of the collapse of British 
government; that condition is surely not less an 
Imperial matter than the question whether Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones shall be elected to the British House of 
Commons, or whether a British Member of Parlia- 
ment shall be allowed to speak in an English town. 
The colonial democracies think that nothing short of 
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tearing up the Boer civilisation from the roots can 
make the Empire safe, and their opinions must be 
the argument during the war. 
democracy now thinks that nothing 
giving Ireland Home Rule will make 
the Empire safe. And how does Mr. Chamberlain 
reply? Does he talk as he did last year of the more 
impartial authority of the sister nations across the sea ? 
Does he argue that ‘‘we know now that the honour 
and the interests of this Empire are recognised as not 
in the care of this country alone”? Does he tell us once 
again that he would not envy the place in history of 
any man who ignored the opinions of these allies of our 
blood? Does he say that ‘‘ if we wish that they should 
always stand by our side we will have to be guided to 
some extent at any rate by their wishes and their aspira- 
tions”? Alas! the rhapsodies of Empire are silent. 
The great voice of the new era declines into a mere echo 
of our timid past. Mr. Chamberlain has ‘ nothing to 
add” to his perorations at the Guildhall? no such 
thing —to the tame, commonplace, meagre prose in which 
a Little Englander statesman—one of those Liberals 
who, according to Mr. Chamberlain, had made the 
colonies justly hostile to the Liberal Party—explained in 
1852, twenty years before this ‘‘ new factor” came 
into the politics of the country, thirteen years before 
Mr. Chamberlain went to the Colonial Office, that the 
affairs of the United Kingdom appertained exclusively 
to the Imperial Parliament and Ministers. 

The Tory papers, full two years ago of fiery 
language about the rights of the colonies to be heard, 
are now not a little displeased that a colony should 
express an opinion so distasteful to their party. When 
Mr. Seddon calls the Liberal Leader a traitor for 
moving a vote of censure in the Imperial Parliament, 
patriotic Prime Minister.’ 
It is only when the Canadian Parliament declares itself 
in favour of Home Rule for Ireland that these inter- 
ventions are found to be impertinent. 


obeyed. So ran 
A colonial 


short of 


’ 


he is a ‘** powerful and 


For our part, 
strong and ardent Home Rulers as we are, we do not 
propose to apply one principle to cases where colonists 
agree with us and another to cases where they disagree 
from us. Mr. Chamberlain himself has no such scruples, 
but he has the further difficulty that he does not know 
his own mind. He spoke last year of the colonial contri- 
butions to the war as ‘‘ a last step towards the consolida- 
tion of the Empire.” This year he has convinced himselt 
that the Empire cannot last without Preferential Tariffs. 
Similarly he calls the Empire ‘‘ one and indivisible ” one 
day, and the next he says it rests on consent. It seems 
quite natural to find him arguing yesterday that it was 
high time to listen to colonial opinion, and to-day that 
that opinion has no more claim to a hearing than it had 
in 1882. Mr. Chamberlain is confused and self-contra- 
dictory, because the theory which he is trying to admin- 
ister is not yet coherent, and whereas the school he 
wishes to supersede had adistinct and definite conception 
of the relations of the mother country to the colonies, 
he is trying to impose a new theory which, because it 
conflicts with all the ideas that underlie and explain the 
growth of the Empire and is continually coming into 
collision with one or other of them, he is unable to apply 
consistently. If the doctrine of the instantaneous sym- 
pathy of all parts of the Empire is to be interpreted as 
necessitating the interference of one state in the Empire 
with another, no question would more certainly justify 
colonial representations than the Irish question. The 


curious thing is that Mr. Chamberlain, who replies to 
this declaration by asserting the exclusive rights of the 
Imperial Parliament, is at this moment engaged in an 
attempt to make all the self-governing colonies the 
arena of one of our own domestic controversies. The 
reply to Canada is an interlude between his attempt to 
use colonial sentiment as a means of intimidating 
Nationalist-Liberals and his attempt to use it as a 
means of intimidating Free Traders. His tremendous 
opportunities, his command of the ways and means of 
communication, the prestige of his position, and his un- 
scrupulous methods all give him very exceptional advan- 
tages inthe manufacture and the use and abuse of colonial 
opinion. For this reason we welcome very heartily the 
appeal addressed by the Labour members of Parliament 
to the colonial democracies. If we lost thirteen 
colonies because we wanted to keep them as protected 
and exclusive markets for our manufacturers, we are 
running just as grave risks if we are to treat the mother 
country as a protected and exclusive market for the 
colonies. We hope colonial opinion will appreciate the 
importance of this manifesto, conveying as it does the 
sympathetic and hard-headed opinions of a most repre- 
sentative set of English workmen, if for no other reason, 
because we are convinced that the recollection of his 
reply to Canada, published this week, will not prevent 
Mr. Chamberlain from threatening us with the displea- 
sure of the sister nations if we refuse to treat their 
opinions as final on so domestic a matter as the taxation 
of our food. 


FROM ABROAD. 


A FRENCH INCOME-TAX: M. ROUVIER’S BILL. 
the income-tax, 
think of any 
The latter 
but on its 
first difference. For 


bill on 

not to 

income-tax. 
income, 


Rouvier’s 
great care 


N order to well understand the characteristic import- 
ance of M. 


one must take 
comparison with the English 
is not imposed on the _ total 
different sources. This is the 
a long time, different sources of income have been 
individually taxed in France: the Jand-tax, laid on 
the produce of the ground, amounts to 15 or 30 per cent. 
o1 the revenue ; money interest pays 4 per cent. when the 
shareholder is named, 11 per cent. when he is unknown ; 
industry and trade, in all their different stages, from, 
the smallest manufacturer to the highest banker 
the barrister, the doctor, all kinds of solicitors 
have to pay the tradesman license-tax, calculated 
with reference to the value or the rent of the 
inhabited house. Interests from loans and mort 
gages, French and Foreign State funds, salaries of any 
functionary, clerk, or workman, these different kinds of 
revenue were the only free from any special tax. M. 
Rouvier’s bill, as it is not imposed on special revenues, is 
thus different from the English income-tax. ‘There is a 
second difference between the two taxes: the income-tax, 
with the exception of Schedule D, under which are men 
tioned industrial and professional profits, declared by the 
citizen himself under oath, is gathered in by the way of 
previous deductions from the different sources of revenue. 
On the contrary, M. Rouvier, in order to fix the amount of 
the tax, has been obliged to combine three different 
methods: the estimate on the external manifestation of 
wealth, the estimate made by the State agent himself, ac- 
cording to legal stipulations; lastly, the taxpayer's self- 
avowal. 

These two main differences between M. Rouvier’s bill 
and the English income-tax sketched out, let us point out 
the most important features of the Ministerial scheme laid 
before the House. We may sum them up under four 
points. 
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In the first place, M. Rouvier did not wish to increase 
the weight of the taxpayer’s fiscal charge. He puts down 
“Ja contribution personnelle mobilitre” as too antique to be 
maintained ; and the tax on “ fortes et fenétres” as based 
upon a shockingly unhealthy principle. Instead of these 
two taxes, which brought in yearly 160 millions of francs, 
he establishes the income-tax, and with the latter does not 
take more money from the taxpayers. 

Secondly, the tax comprehends two heads: a personal 
taxation on the whole of the taxpayer’s income, and another 
tax based on the inhabited house rent. The personal tax 
is established by categories, according to a determined 
tariff, and uniformly calculated, after some previous deduc- 
tions, at the rate of 1f. 50c. per cent. of the average revenue 
oi each category. All the incomes under 20,000f. benefit 
by a previous deduction of 1o per cent. for the incomes 
between 15,000 and 20,000, rising to 85 per cent. for the 
incomes between 500 and 1,0o00f. The working of the tax 
is explained by the following résumé : 


Income 
Cate- Average Amount liable to Tax 
gories. Income. income. deduced. taxation. 1 fr. soc. 
re. Fr. p.c. Fr. *r. 
$i So1to 1,000 ... 290 on EE a MEM os 288 
-2. £,008 to 1,900 .. 1,390 «. 90 .. 28000 ... 395 
3 i600te Zoe ... 8,703 .. MD «= ote .. Fe 
4- Zoorte 6,900 ... 2290 ... 7§ . Gago ... ge 
§ 2,501 to 3,000 ... 2,750 .. 7O ... 82500 ... 12°50 
6. 3000 fo 4000 ... F600 os GE ss 8398 «+ 28°90 
7- 4,001 to 5,000 ... 4,500 «ww. 60 .. 1,800 «. 27°00 
& §600t> Geoo ... €@90 .. 68... Beye ... 370 
9. Gootto Sooo ... 9000 ... $0 ... 3,§00 ... §8*§o 
10. 8,001 t0 10,000 ... 9,000 ... 40 ... 5,400 ... 81°00 
11. 10,001 to 12,000 ... 11,000 ... 30 ... 7,700 .. 1%5°50 
12. 12,001 to 15,000 ... 13,500 ... 20 ... 10,800 ... 162°00 
13. 15,091 to 20,000 ... 17,500 ... 10 .. 15,750 «.. 236°25 
14. 20,001 to 25,000 ... 22,509 ... — ... 22,500 ... 337°50 
15. 25,001 to 30,000 27,50) .. —— ee 27,§00 ... 412°50 


The personal tax applies to the whole of all kinds of yearly 
revenues, arising from land, personal property, and all kinds 
of profits, “but the loans which press upon the taxpayer 
are subtracted.” Secondly, the tax on the inhabited 
house rent is proportional to the real value in rent of the 
house. It is to be paid on account of each house, furnished 
or unfurnished, at the taxpayer’s disposal. The buildings 
exclusively given up to trade or industry are not included 
in the estimate of this value in rent. The rate of this 
second tax is 4 per cent. This double tax will be paid by 
any association whatever the seat of which is in France, 
and by anyone residing in France, and also by foreign 
societies and people living out of France, but drawing 
profits from land properties or any kind of works situated 
in France. Proportionality is the third feature of M. 
Rouvier’s bill. On principle, he lays on incomes a duty of 
1f.50 per cent., on rents a tax of 4 percent. However, on 
three points he agrees with the partisans of a progressive 
percentage. In the first place, he exempts from any taxa- 
tion all incomes and rents under a fixed minimum. For 
incomes this minimum goes between 5oof. in the boroughs 
of 2,000 inhabitants and 2,o0of. at Paris. For rents the 
minimum will be at Paris 375f.; and in other parts of 
France it will be calculated on the average rent of the tax- 
payers belonging to the first two categories of the personal 
tax. On the second hand, the bill, as we have seen, deduces 
a percentage, which lies between 85 and ro per cent., from 
the average revenues between 5o0of. and 20,000f. Lastly, the 
bill takes into account the number of children and grants 
parents a special classing and new deductions. For 
the application of the personal tax on incomes the fathers 
of two or three, four or five, or more than five children 
under sixteen years of age, are classed in an inferior cate- 
gory of one, two, or three degrees. For the application of 
the tax on rent, the legal minimum to be deducted is in- 
creased by a traction for each new child. 

This tax is what is called in France “ imposé 
@’af fice.” Though, in the report which precedes the bill, 
the Minister declares that it will be for the fiscal agent to 
justify his estimates of taxed income, the bill itself is in 
contradiction to the report. The tax-collector, with the 
help of the public services, the Mayor, and the assessors, 
with the information given by the Administration and all 


the public societies, will estimate the citizen’s  in- 
come; in case of lack of information, the rent 
will be the only base of estimate. The charge of denying 
the tax-collector’s estimate will fall on the tax-payer, who 
will produce his books and papers. 

These are the main characteristics of M. Rouvier’s bill. 
It answers the wish and tendency of the Radical Party, 
which looks upon an income-tax as the best means towards 
levelling economical inequality. No doubt M. Rouvier’s 
bill is not perfect. The guarantees of secrecy and the reduc- 
tions in favour of numerous families are insufficient. More- 
over, as special profits (“ interests of loans and mortgages, 
salaries of all kind of functionaries and employed people ”) 
are not taxed like other profits, under a previous and special 
duty, their owners will enjoy a privilege utterly against the 
principle of equality. A last criticism might arise from the 
fact that there are in France relatively few large incomes. 
in 1902 363,612 inheritances were declared to fiscal agents. 
They have been classed as follows : 

Number ot 


Inheritances. Assets, 
Fr. Fr. 
From 1 to 2,000 or ooo | 999,578 241,495,379 
From 2,001 to 10,000 ... es 97,257 554,175,032 
From 10,001 to 50,000... we 39,198 903,986,972 
From 50,001 to 100,000 ee 6,964 477,418,303 
From 100,001 to 250,000 aah 4;250 662,785,668 
From 250,001 to 500,000 ose 1,473 513,491,845 
From 500,001 to 1 million... 684 453,692,706 
From 1 to 5 millions ... ove 381 714,187,548 
Over § millions... oe od 27 250,892,552 








363,612 «45772, 126,005 
In seven departments only inheritances over five millions 
of francs were declared to fiscal agents : Seine (16 = 161 
millions), Bouches-du Rhéne (2 = 22 millions), Rhéne 


(2 = 19 millions), Seine-Inférieure (3 = 17 millions), Nord 
(2 = 12 millions), Céte d’Or (1 = 7 millions), Aisne 


(1 = 5 millions). Let us compare those figures with the 
tables given in the English Statistical Abstracts for 1902: 








Number. Inheritances. Value in £. 
18,081 ... Under £300 of gross value... ~~ 9a 
8,626 .... Under £500 of gross value + ee 
5,606 ... From 100 to £500 of net value 2,703 
9,468 ... Ps 500 ,, 1,000 4 « een 
15,773 «+ % 1,000 ,, 10,000 Sere 
2,246 ... o 10,000 ,, 25,000 9 | oo” S0,007 
gos ... ” 25,000 ,, 50,000 9 eee «= 359237 
B58... » 50,000 ,, 75,000 no  -— ae 
140 ... 99 75,000 ,, 100,000 » « %2,509 
oe «.. 5, 100,000 ,, 150,000 9 « Tae 
ie 9 150,000 ,, 250,000 ows 86006 
47 + }) 250,000 ,, 500,000 eee 28D 
SA. ox 43 500,000 ,, 1 million éo . «0, 4a 
__ over 1 million are 
61,393 288,869 


In England 25,241 inheritances between 12,500f. and 
250,000f., with a total asset of 1,650 millions of francs, in 
France 50,412 inhéritances between 10,000f. and 250,000f., 
with a total asset of 2,044 millions, were in 1902 declared 
to fiscal agents. Whilst in France only 2,157 inheritances 
between 250,000f. and 1 million of francs (net value 967 
millions) took place in 1902; in England 3,154 inherit- 
ances between 250,000f. and 1,250,000f. (net value 1,800 
millions) were declared the same year. 

Those figures confirm the statistical tables we gave in 
The Speaker a few months ago, and with the help of which 
we explained how important in France was the progressive 
division of wealth. France is a social democracy, and for 
this reason a general income-tax may be a prudent measure, 
but is not imperiously necessary. 

Jacques BaRDOUX. 





INLAND NAVIGATION. 


HEN the very foundations of our trade stand- 

ing as a nation are being searched, it is well 

to call attention to any present waste in opportunities 
of making or distributing national wealth. I am pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the United Kingdom is 
leaving itself unguarded against foreign competition 
in more than one respect by neglecting its own natural 
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resources. Not the least of these sins of omission 
lies in our undeveloped system of water carriage. Asa 
nation we have more than once been guilty of taking 
one idea into our heads and applying it in season and 
out of season, to our own damage. With railways we 
took up the idea of speed, and, whether speed were 
needed or not, we regarded no kind of transport worth 
attention which did not carry with arush. We had 
canals—yes, but they were slow ; let them silt up. 
Now, very little thought should convince anyone 
that for many kinds of goods canal barges are as 
serviceable as railway trains. Very few heavy goods 
have to be delivered at urgency speed. So long as 
buyer and seller can know beforehand how long a 
journey will take; and so make their calculations as to 
departure and arrival, it makes little difference whether 
tons of coals, bricks, chemicals, grain, and similar 
commodities are moved thirty miles a day or 150. 
Our competitors in France, Germany, America, and 
even Russia, have recognised this long ago. Whilst 
they have developed their railways for passenger 
traffic and goods requiring quick delivery, they have 
at the same time made many new canals and improved 
the old ones. The Prussian Tories complained in the 
Reichstag, some few years ago, that the new canals 
had made the carriage of grain so cheap that the country 
was losing the benefits of Protection. Berlin receives 
half its imports by canal, Paris 41 per cent. Of the 
inland goods traffic in France 30 per cent. is water- 
borne, in the United States 27 per cent., in Germany 
23 per cent., but in the United Kingdom only 11 per 
cent. Wehavethe commodities, but we lack the means 
of moving them to where they can be used, except at a 
cost which frequently puts us out of competition. Let 


us consider a few of the forgotten advantages of canal 
carriage. 

1. As the railway companies, thanks to their 
American inquiries, have now found out, economy in 


transport depends on moving a great bulk at once. 
One small canal barge can take as much as twelve 
ordinary goods-trucks, and the dead weight to be moved 
is far less in proportion to cargo. 

2. The shunting and bumping of railway trains 
make it necessary that goods should be carefully and 
often expensively packed, and even then they are 
frequently damaged in transit. This factor involves 
delay and expense in packing, and an increase in 
price to cover the chances of breakage. For the same 
reason the rolling stock has to be most strongly 
built at great cost—a good railway waggon is quite 
an expensive article—and a proportionate rate has to 
be charged for its use. Now, a canal is worked bya 
frictionless medium, with far less chance of breakage, 
jolting, &c., and the needs of packing or insurance 
against risks of damage are far less. 

3. Canal barges can stop at any point in the line 
of transit, and are not confined to stations. 

4. Cheapness. The last Royal Commission on 
canal traffic took considerable evidence showing that 
the average railway rate is three and three-quarters the 
average canal rate for the same goods. This cheapness 
is easily accounted for. A waterway costs far less to 
maintain than a railway, because it is made of material 
which costs nothing but site, excavation and levelling, 
whilst its only wear and tear is the washing of the 
banks. Increase of traffic does not mean proportionate 
increase of expenditure, for even the most primitive 
form of haulage: an old horse can move a boat load of 
100 tons, but two old horses can move 250 tons. The 
plant costs less, for whilst a railway train carrying 220 
tons costs (engine and trucks) £3,360, a horse barge 
carrying that weight costs less than £1,000, a steam 
barge for the same load, £1,600; and such a steam barge 
could tow three other similar barges. The labour 
in driving and up-keep is much less. The net result of 
these advantages leaves a trader, who can get water 
carriage for his goods, a dauntless competitor for all 


markets. Again, most observant readers will call to 
mind small country towns, especially in the Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, and South-east Yorkshire districts, 
which are served by canals, and which have somehow 
maintained their trade, whilst their neighbours, which 
were dependent on railways, have seen it slip away to 
the larger centres. It is a fact, as asserted by a French 
Minister of Finance when proposing a large grant for 
the making of free canals, that ‘‘the State and the 
neighbourhood will be inevitable partners in the pro- 
sperity ot those who use the waterways.” 

Unfortunately, our English canal system is, at the 
best, what it was sixty years ago, and in many districts 
it is worse. The canals were made, like the early rail- 
ways, in short lengths by small companies, and there 
never were many through routes, such as traders need. 
The railway companies have made matters worse by 
buying up canals whose competition they feared, and 
either allowing them to decay or charging prohibitive 
tolls for their use, or sometimes practically refusing to 
take any through traffic on to their waters from adjoin- 
ing canals. Add to this that the waterways are small, 
the locks only prepared for small boats and very clumsily 
worked, there is no uniformity of width or of bridge- 
headway, the haulage is very primitive, and there is no 
uniformity of toll. The French Government looked to 
these points long ago, all canals, new and old, being 
classified as ‘‘ through” or ‘‘ local,” and provided with 
suitable dimensions, bridges, locks, and other plant 
accordingly. 

The best English canal companies, of which the 
Yorkshire ‘‘ Aire and Calder Navigation” may be 
taken as an example, haye hitherto acted chiefly as 
toll takers rather than carriers—that is, they allow the 
use of their waterway to barge owners for fixed charges 
instead of running barges of theirown. This, perhaps, 
accounts to some extent for the primitive ‘‘ old horse ” 
system of haulage. It would be a great advantage to 
the commerce of the country if some better haulage 
were provided, so that the traffic could be kept up night 
and day. Steam haulage would be a_ considerable 
improvement, but the objection is raised that the wash 
of paddles or a screw damages the banks very quickly 
and occasions need for costly dredging and repairs. 
Probably the best system would be electric haulage 
from trolley wires carrying the current along the bank. 
This could give a speed of four miles an hour at ‘o41 
penny per ton per mile, whilst horse haulage at *o077 
gives only 2} miles an hour. 

One of the first steps towards reform would appear 
to be the encouragement of the navigation companies 
to act as carriers. The next would be freedom from 
railway control or interference—1,264 of our 3,520° 
miles of navigation are now in the possession of rail- 
ways. A later, but not long delayed, step should be 
the provision of some central administration to co- 
ordinate the existing companies, fix uniformity of tolls, 
regulate the form of waterway, provide through rates, 
and fulfil all the functions of the Railway Clearing-house 
with regard to canals. Probably a capable joint 
administration would evolve some more useful means 
of changing levels than the present locks—a system of 
hydraulic lifts would in many places be the most ser- 
viceable. 

The cost of transport is one of the most strangling 
influences in commercial life. In England we have 
virtually surrendered so far to one monopoly—the rail- 
way interest—and have paid monopoly prices. The 
railway rates have only been reduced by competition 
between separate lines—not at all by any of the 
numerous new and cheapening methods introduced by 
recent science. Yet the opening of the Manchester 
Ship Canal had an immediate effect in the lowering of 
railway rates between that city and the sea. This 
instance goes far to prove that railway transport costs 
an artificial monopoly price. To bring this down would 
be a great advantage, but there are many classes of 
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transport which could be far more efficiently dealt with 
by canal than by railway. As to the ratio of cost, the 
most practical comparison is that in France, where 
canals and railways are both well developed, the 
average canal rate is ‘o1 centime per ton per kilometre, 
whilst the average railway rate is ‘o42 per ton per 
kilometre. 

Our ocean-shipping trade has shown us for many 
years that the people who can move their goods about 
most cheaply and effectively secure the world’s 
markets. Foreign goods are being brought into this 
country in competition with home products in many 
trades, which would be replaced by the home goods at 
once if the latter possessed water transit, instead of 
only railways, from the seat of manufacture. Con- 
sidering our seaboard and length of rivers, we have 
advantages possessed by no continental nation except 
possibly Holland, yet we allow these most usetul 
facilities to be wasted or neglected. In setting our 
commercial house in order, we should give our very 
early attention to this national improvidence. 


C.J. FLA. 


PROGRESS OF THE INQUIRY. 
DuMPING. 


T the fourth meeting of the Cabinet Committee, 
A appointed by its own members with right of co- 
option, to discover by what means our Fiscal Relations 
—suitable, no doubt, for an earlier age—might be 
brought into closer relation, or relations, with the 
modern, &c., &c. All the members arrived 
most punctually, several peers waiting outside in the 
rain for some moments before the doors opened. 
(Paragraph.) 

When the Bench was seated silence was imposed 
by the voice of a herald, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose : 

He assured the Court he would detain them but a 
few moments. Lord Byron had wittily said that still 
waters ran deep, and he for his part, after a long life 
spent in close, hard-headed bargaining, had noticed 
that the less a man said the more he was worth. It 
was a rule he himself had always observed. In his 
conception of Empire the silent man who never spoke, 
but did, should rule until he reached the sky. 

| /lere Lord Lansdowne began muttering to himself, 
Lord Halsbury openly pulled out his watch, Mr. Balfour 
shut his eyes and crossed his legs, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough said “ Hear, hear!” in a subdued voice. | 

Mr. Chamberlain, continuing in a manner which 
combined courtesy with firmness, and which was 
emphasised by his favourite ge ture, said that he felt it his 
duty to mention two painful incidents. One was the 
premature announcementin the Daily Mail that he was 
backing down. Hehad no intention of backing down 
till next February, and there was an end of that. The 
second was the misadventure which had broken up last 
week’s sitting. He alluded to the false alarm of fire, 
and especially to the pouring of a four-inch stream of 
water into a building sacred to his own immortal pre- 
decessor, Mr. Pitt, the father of Lord Chatham and the 
Saviour of Europe—the man to whom we owed 
Gibraltar and all that Gibraltar stood for. 

Whoever gave that false alarm was unworthy of 
the name of Briton. A pro-Boer newspaper had gone 
so far as to ascribe it toa conspiracy against him among 
his own colleagues. (Here Mr. Chamberlain looked 
round, and was met by nervous laughter.) It was like a 
great deal else that such people said ; it was a lie. 

He had now passed several years in close intimacy 
with them all, and he could only say that a more 
honourable and courteous set of men he had never 
dealt with. He was sure they would reciprocate the 
feeling. 

He could safely say és: After visiting in all its 
extent the majesty of the Empire and returning to 


England he could only ascribe what had been done in 
his absence to the loyal support of the men around 
him. 

Mr. Chamberlain here sat down. He rose again, 
however, in a moment with the words ‘‘I shall detain 
you but a very few moments,” and some time after 
closed an interesting and fruitful speech by saying that 
the practice of ‘‘ Dumping” was universally admitted, 
and that the business before the Court that day would 
consist in hearing from witnesses the form which the 
process took in various industries. 

The first witness to be called was— 

Mr. Henry SALTER, manager of Messrs. Garrant 
and Schiiler. He was willing to turn King’s Evidence. 
(Murmurs.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope the witness will be 
heard with respect. He is doing his duty as did our brave 
allies on the veldt, and as did my old friend Le Caron. 
(70 witness) Mr. Salter, 1am proud to shake you by 
the hand, I wish I had known you in 1886. Such 
men are rare. 

Witness, continuing, deposed that for no less than 
eight years past his employers had given away their 
German bicycles free, 

[| Sensation. A furious voice from the well of the court 
cried, “ Let me get athim!” and an Anglo-Saxon of huge 
stature was with difficully prevented from making an ugly 
rush. He turned out to be a patentee of the old style of 


high bicycles, who had been ruined by the competition of 


safeties. | 

Witness, further examined, estimated the total 
number of bicycles he had thus offered free at a little 
over three millions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (smiling): Oh, come, Mr. 
Salter, come! 

Mr. Satter (shuffling uneasily): Business is 
business, my lord. (Loud laughter in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain joined.) There’s nothing to laugh at. Every 
man must make the best of himself, 

Lord Lanspowne: How were these bicycles 
bestowed ? Did you ask people to your country house 
and give them by way of their private secretaries, or 
did you forget to send in the bill ? 

Mr. SALTER : Neither, Sir Thomas; we put an 
advertisement in the papers, saying a ‘‘ £12 bicycle 
given away free.” 

Mr. Batrour (with interest): I have seen such 
advertisements, but I never understood what they 
meant. The words alone seem to make no sense, 

Mr. SALTER (eagerly): They do, indeed, sir! All 
the competitors had to do was to send 1s. 6d, in stamps 
and to get orders for ten other bicycles. (A pause, 
after which the witness added, anxiously) Am I free 
now ? 

Mr. BALrour (77 confusion): Yes—I suppose so— 
you may go. 

Mr. Satter: Yes. But | mean—— They can’t 
do anything to me? 

Lord Hatssury (feevishly): No! no! no! My 
good man! All this is privileged, of course. 

| The witness, heaving a deep sigh of relief, walked 
slowly and rather insolently past two policemen and 
sauntered into the street, where he was at once arrested. | 

Mr. Cuamper.ain (briskly): That settles Bicycles. 
Now for Powder! Next! ' 

| At the mention of “* Powder” there stepped forward 
a most popular gentleman, with whom all members of the 
Committee warmly shook hands. | tie 

Wirness, examined, swore that while his discover y 
was still in the experimental stage a hideous foreigner 
had appeared at his works and had proposed ‘‘ a deal.” 
This foreigner produced a sample of Powder which 
exploded practically at any moment the gunner mig ht 
choose ; at other times—in magazines or manufactories 
the Powder would not explode. It kept in hot climates, 
and spread no diseases aboard ship. It was certainly a 
most remarkable product. The foreigner proposed that 
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they should furnish it to the Government as witness’s 
own and share profits. (/ndignation.) 

Lord Lanspowne: And you refused ? 

Wirness: Certainly I refused, Lansdowne.; I was 
not given my monopoly to let in foreign spies ! 

Mr. BALFouR: We owe you a profound debt of 
gratitude ! 

Witness (visibly affected): Thank you, Arthur. I 
can only repay you all by loyal service; and I think 
your kindness will be partly justified when I tell you 
that lam within sight of producing powder that ex- 
plodes. Some has already gone off by accident in one 
of my sheds and kiiled a German. 

| Witness here shook hands again warmly all round 
and went out, | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Oil! Next! 

Mr. Erinu Z. Kapper swore that he was an 
American. In 1872 he first began to import mineral 
oil into this country. The people took kindly to it, and 
used it for various purposes. By 1880 he was import- 
ing 50,000 gallons a year of it. Meanwhile he was 
chiselled out by Mr. Rockefeller, and left to freeze, 
Mr. Rockefeller was a great man. He (Witness) had 
then turned his attention to the English field, and had 
discovered vast lakes of oil in Devon, Norfolk, Denbigh, 
Cumberland, and Rutland. He had floated ten com- 
panies. 

Mr. BALrFour (aside): Wasted capital ! 

Wirness: They had all gone bankrupt, and their 
bankruptcy was undoubtedly due to underselling from 
America. England had more undeveloped oil than any 
other country in the world. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Now let me put you a practical 
question. If we prohibited the import of foreign oil 
could you float an eleventh company ? 

Mr. Kaprer (promptly) : I have an eleventh floated 
already, Secretary—I could float a twelfth, 

Witness was succeeded by young Mr. Garry, of 
Steynton Hall, Rugby, who swore that a foreigner, 
a Prince, had met him at the Savoy last June and had 
since given him several articles of foreign manufacture 
—a cane, a matchbox, a dachshund, a wrist-watch, 
and a dozen of hock. In return he had given nothing. 
He had lent the Prince sums of money on various 
occasions, but it had all remained in the country. 

The next witness was Lord Rustincton. His 
lordship was visibly affected by illness, and his face, 
framed by great whiskers, bore an anxious and even 
irritable expression. He hobbled on a stick and said 
‘*thank you ” to an assistant who offered him a chair. 
He had received the summons. He was willing to 
give evidence on dumping. It was a growing evil. 
At first (in his case) tin cans, packing boxes, and paper 
were the only things to complain of. Last year boots 
were found. 

Mr. GERALD BALFour (puzzled): How “ found ”? 

Wirngss (éestily): Please let me finish what I was 
going to say! Were found, I say, and 
occasionally empty bottles as well—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : But, surely—— 

Witness (angrily): Will you let me finish a 

sentence? Empty bottles, certainly, empty bottles. 
And this year it was awful. Old rakes, broken wheels, 
heaps of filthy hats, baskets, and—it might seem 
incredible—an old mowing-machine. 
_  Cross-examined on the place of origin of these 
imports, witness said: It was the gipsies. They 
always camped near that corner of the home farm on 
the Pulboro’-road. They threw all sorts of things 
over the hedge—— 

Mr. Batrour (firmly): There is some error. This 
can have nothing to do with our inquiry. My dear 
Lord Rustentown—— 

Witness: Rustington ! 

__ [At this point the Committee consulted. After a 
little whispering Mr. Balfour explained with the utmost 
gentleness that there had been a mistake. The summons 


should have been sent to Lord Rustentown, the well- 
known tronfounder, moneylender, newspaper-proprietor, 
and supporter of the Government. If any apology of 
his—— 

Witness in a towering passion declared that the 
fault lay with this Government and their accursed folly 
in flooding the country with new peers and letting 
them take any accursed name they fancied. In the 
course of his remarks witness struck his game foot 
with his stick, and thereupon became so violent that 
he was compelled to retire. 

There succeeded a dignified silence of some few 
minutes, at the close of which Lord Halsbury said : 

Lord Hatssury: Humph! 

His lordship then rose to his full height and strode 
solemnly out of the room. 

Mr. GERALD BALFourR was the next to leave. He 
hurried through the door without a word. The Prime 
MinisTER followed him, talking to himself. 

Lord LanspowneE smiled a little anxiously, looked 
right and left at his colleagues, tapped on the 
table with his fingers, and then got up in his turn and 
went out in a thoughtful manner. 

Throughout this painful scene Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
sat immovable, with a fixed stare and with set lips. At 
last, in a tone of characteristic energy and resource, he 
broke the silence with the cry of ‘‘ Next/” Butin the 
universal uncertainty and alarm no one respcnded to 
the summons. 

The unnatural tension was relaxed by the abrupt 
departure of the three remaining members of the Court, 
Mr. AusTeEN CHAMBERLAIN preceding his father, the 
Duke of MARLBorouGu following his chief. 

As the audience dispersed, the gloomiest forebod- 


ings arose upon the subject of the next sitting. 
H. B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LonpoN, THURSDAY. 

SUPPOSE that the Liberal Party would generally 

endorse Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s striking descrip- 
tion of the Government as becoming day by day more 
retrograde, immoral, and dangerous. Those of us who 
do not except from our condemnation of its many vio- 
lations of human right the most tragic and heartless of 
them all may well view its career with some deeper 
feeling than usually arises in the party atmosphere. But 
all of us who dislike a Government based on essentially 
fraudulent dealings with the public mind feel, I think, 
that the Liberal opposition to it is not quite satisfactory. 
We even resent that in the fiscal controversy Free Trade 
Unionism has done so much, Free Trade Liberalism 
(comparatively) so little. The tactics pursued in the 
House have been watching tactics, as against the 
forcing policy of the young Tories. Have they 
been adequate? I think a negative answer is 
forced from us when we consider the far too slight 
position that official Liberalism occupies in the public 
eye. The causes of that indifferent regard no doubt 
lie deeper than the fiscal controversy. You cannot at 
once restore the sense of comradeship disturbed by the 
jars of 1899 to 1902. Liberal leaders who did not see 
what the Imperialist movement meant then see it now ; 
but they cannot in the nature of things be its most 
effective opponents. Free Trade finds them united ; it 
does not find them cast in the habit of mind in which 
great campaigning is carried on. 

* * * * * 

Allowing for all this, they have unquestionably 

disappointed their following in the House of Commons. 
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I don’t think Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is alto- 
gether to blame for this; if he had followed his own 
counsels he would, I believe, have favoured a more 
aggressive leadership. He is a shrewd man, knowing 
character well, estimating political situations keenly, 
knowing how to wait, unruffled in temper, and withal 
a thoroughly honest statesman, singularly staunch in 
principles. Moreover, he has able and accomplished 
lieutenants. Mr. Asquith is a most accomplished 
Parliamentarian; Mr. Bryce is a miracle of know- 
ledge, industry, breadth of interest, nimbleness of 
mind. But by a fatality no one of his regular 
helpers is a fighting man pur sang, in whom 
political combat is an instinct rather than a calculation 
of tactics. How good is an admixture of young blood 
and hot blood one sees as one watches Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Churchill at the business—a business 
necessary to the well-being of the nation—of dragging 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour into the open. Our 
leading parliamentary men are not of this type, and 
they have not at present the best kind of Liberal 
thought at their side. Mr. Morley, the most repre- 
sentative Liberal statesman, stands rather apart from 
them; Mr. Courtney, the most inspiriting type among 
leading Liberals, has not yet come formally back to 
Liberal councils. I confess I think one or two of them, 
like Sir Henry Fowler, little more than drags on the 
Liberal coach. Certainly it is fair to say that asa 
whole the Front Bench is too old, too self-centred, too 
little in touch with the active forces in the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party. I am sure it would fail if it were 
to aim at forming a Cabinet almost entirely from its 
own ranks. 


* + * * * 


On the other hand, nothing has been more re- 
markable and encouraging than the general growth of 
parliamentary ability in the Liberal rank and file. By 
any one who has followed the debates on the Sugar 
Bill and the Education Bill it may be said with perfect 
safety that Liberalism is intellectually as powerful as 
any party can hope to be in the absence of a supreme 
political genius at its head. No better argument could 
be conceived than a fiscal discussion maintained on 
the Free Trade side by men like Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Robson (a real ornament of debate), Mr. Moulton, 
and Mr. Lough. The Liberal lawyers are perhaps 
the ablest individual group in the House, just as 
Mr. Lloyd-George is its best Committee debater. 
Moreover, the personal quality of the Liberal attack 
has much developed and improved. Younger men, 
like Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Whitley, and 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, are feeling their feet, strengthening 
their vocabulary, and making independent contribu- 
tions to the controversy which has brought thinking 
Liberalism into line. As for Sir Charles Dilke, it is 
impossible to praise too highly the way in which he 
places his great stores of knowledge at the service of 
younger men, and strengthens, by suggestion and 
example, the more independent strain of debate on the 
Liberal side. 

* * * + * 


Therefore there can be no doubt that a Liberal 
Government, freely and generously chosen with an eye 
to the future of the party, would compare favourably 
with the present Administration. But I confess to a 
certain apprehension when I measure the tasks of our 


time—the struggle with Mr. Chamberlain, the renewal 
of the campaign against the House of Lords, an accom- 
modation with the Labour Party, the construction of a 
practical social programme, the settlement of South 
Africa, and, above all, the reduction of armaments— 
against I will not say the ability but the spirit of the 
Liberal Party. Heavy clouds brood over the 
country; a shattering storm may clear them, 
and powerful agents may arise to do the people’s 
work. At present these restoring forces are not 
present, certainly are not organised. Want of faith, 
of public zeal, of courage to speak and will to do, of 
power to strike men’s imaginations, to deal unsparingly 
with the base manceuvring which has brought politics 
to its present pass—these things one notes with fore- 
boding even when one rejoices in the measure of self- 
confidence that the party has regained. Perhaps I am 
impatient. But when I look week after week at 
deserted benches, at the unchecked triumphs of a 
narrow Official spirit over the historic rights and duties 
of the House of Commons, I do not feel as sanguine of 
the future as I should like to feel. 


* * * * * 


It is possible, of course, that the call for a Liberal 
Government may not come as soon as some of us 
think, and that the first political task will be the ex- 
cluding of Mr. Chamberlain from the Cabinet in favour 
of a Government headed by the Duke of Devonshire. 
The present mood of Parliamentary Liberalism—and 
J am not sure that it is a wise mood—inclines to brush 
aside the Tory Free Traders, and to believe that the 
Liberal Party by itself is strong enough to hold 
him in check. If ‘‘ Liberal principles” were sub- 
stituted for “Liberal Party” I should be inclined 
to agree. But I don’t think we must dismiss 
from mind the possibility of having to come to 
an arrangement on the Free Trade issue, which 
will not march on purely party lines. A great danger 
threatens the Empire, a peril to which recent policy 
and something in the temper of the nation make 
it peculiarly liable. In such a situation it is the busi- 
ness of men who are attached to their country to seek 
its safety first. I don’t think that purpose is incom- 
patible with the formation of a strong progressive 
Administration in the near future. But the way to such 
an end may not be as direct as we suppose. It is above 
all things advisable to avoid what Mr. Chamberlain 
calls a ‘‘ cockshy ” Government, with a small majority 
behind it, and not as strong in personnel as that of 1892. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain continues to show the unruffled 
front which he always wears when disaster threatens. 
He speaks freely of his designs. He said to a Liberal 
member the other day: ‘‘I am going to protect all 
your trades against the foreigner. And did you ever 
know me to fail in putting through a thing I under- 
took ?”—which strikes one as a singularly inexact 
description of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. 


* * * * 2 


I have to correct an error of statement in my last 
week’s article. The new Labour members do not 
receive the Liberal whips, as up to a point in his 
parliamentary life Mr. Keir Hardie did receive them. 
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THE THEATRE. 
“EDWARD II.” AT OXFORD. 
HRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S Edward 117. is per- 


haps the finest tragedy—the most perfectly-con- 
ceived, the most consistently carried out, according to a 
single artistic idea—of all the Elizabethan drama outside 
Shakespeare, certainly the finest of the drama that pre- 
ceded Shakespeare. And yet it has never been revived in 
our time, and (according to Mr. William Poel, of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, which produced it at Oxford this 
week for the benefit of the University Extension students) 
it has never been revived since Elizabethan times. The 
reason for this is not easy to find. For, although its atmo- 
sphere is one of consistent doom, unrelieved by comedy and 
not elevated by heroism, an age which has not been afraid 
to see the horror of Z'he Duchess of Malfi on the stage, and 
has tolerated the sadness of Richard 17., might have been 
expected before this to have demanded to see this masterly 
work in the theatre. Mr. Poel and his society deserve the 
greatest credit for having mounted it. For it possesses the one 
constant quality of great drama that, fine as it is to read, it 
is far finer to see acted. There is a direct human pathcs in 
the scenes of the King’s adversity and murder—that scene 
which for pity and terror both Lamb and Hazlitt place abso- 
lutely first of its kind in literature—a pathos which can 
scarcely have its true emotional effect when read on the 
printed page. There is, moreover, a wonderful impressive- 
ness in the author’s terribly impartial attitude towards the 
character of the unhappy prince which makes the play 
almost unique in literature. Edward II. is not a hero, and 
Marlowe never allows one to think him so. In this sense, 
indeed, the play is not perhaps strictly a tragedy, for it does 
not picture the fall of anything great and noble. On the 
contrary, there is scarcely one of the characters who is not 
in some way contemptible. Similarly, it lacks the quality 
of the inevitable, which is essential to tragedy. The 
catastrophe is the direct result of the King’s follies and 
vices, and could always have been avoided. Yet, though 
these essential attributes of tragedy are wanting, the picture 
of human misery is so poignant, the portrait of the man 
weaving his own ruin is drawn with such terrible justice, that 
the play almost deserves to rank with the highest in dramatic 
art. It is interesting, indeed, to see how the author’s rigor- 
ous avoidance of creating any sentimental interest in his 
chief character—the kind of interest which Shakespeare, in 
his imaginatively far finer play, cannot deny himself the 
luxury of creating in Richard I1.—alters, though it does not 
lessen, the sympathy which is aroused by the “ heart-break- 
ing distress,” as Hazlitt called it, of the death scene. For, 
instead of a directly personal sympathy, the sentiment be- 
comes one of universal humanity, which the pitiless exposure 
of the King’s worthless character in the earlier scenes 
serves rather to increase than to destroy. It is the appeal 
of helplessness instead of the appeal of heroism—not so 
noble an appeal, but scarcely less moving. 

The performance by the Elizabethan Stage Society was, 
on the whole, excellent, except in so far as it was Eliza- 
bethan. The Elizabethan business was doubtless done 
very well—the costumes were admirable—but I still find it 
difficult to see how these stage conventions were better 
than our own, and, if not, what is the artistic purpose of 
reviving them, In one point, however, they served a useful 
purpose in showing how conventionalism, even of an almost 
meaningless and laughable kind, is sometimes better than 
realism. This was the battle scene, where the two armies, 
of a dozen strength each, marshalled up on opposite sides 
of the stage, and advanced, drums beating, to meet each 
other in the centre, where they clashed swords with 
rhythmic regularity and disappeared, still clashing swords, 
through the curtain at the back. It was at least as con- 
vincing as the attempts at realism, with dying “ supers,” 


with which we are familiar, and certainly not more absurd. 
The individual performances, though marred by some 

misreading of the author’s meaning, were, on the whole, ex- 

cellent. Mr. Granville Barker, as the King, was admirable 


in the effeminate wilfulness of the earlier scenes and the 
unbalanced infatuation of his devotion to Gaveston. But 
his picture of the scenes of adversity and death was alto- 
gether too unequivocally pusillanimous—besides not being 
very audible—and suggested none of those momentary 
flashes of nigh spirit with which the author relieves the 
meanness of the character. His tearing of Mortimer’s 
warrant, which should have been passionate, was nerveless, 
and his reference in the last scene to his former glories of 
the tournament had none of the touch of gallantry which is 
in the lines. His personal appearance, too, after Matrevis 
and Gurney have removed his beard, were too grimly 
realistic—and, by the way, he should clearly have worn a 
beard from the beginning, not grown one half through the 
play, while Gaveston and the younger Spenser should have 
been clean shaven. 

Mr. Percy Anstey, who played Mortimer, showed just 
the right matter-of-fact determination and impatience ap- 
propriate to the character, although he did not quite suggest 
the commanding temperament which would have fascinated 
the Queen. This character was entirely misread in the per- 
formance. Marlowe clearly intends her to be weak indeed, 
but not heartless, devoted to the King at the beginning, 
and most distressed at his neglect of her, but fascinated 
towards the end by the active and far more virile per- 
sonality of Mortimer. To present her as a comedy char- 
acter, faithless from the beginning, is to rob the part, which 
is really subtle, of all its true meaning. ‘The Gaveston of 
Mr. Shakespeare Stewart was not sufficiently graceful and 
attractive—scarcely “the Adonis of the Court,” as he is 
described on the programme, and should be—and he was 
far too obviously the lackey translated, too comic and too 
insolent. Mr. Tripp Edgar looked and spoke well as the 
Earl of Kent, and Mr. Cavendish Morton had a splendid 
beard as the elder Spenser. But perhaps the most impres- 
sive performance was that of the actor who played Light 
born, the murderer, and whose name did not appear on 
the programme. He succeeded admirably—assisted by 
most imaginative stage management—in suggesting the 
sense of doom which the scene required. 

The arrangement of the play, and the playing of the 
little Prince Edward by a child in the earlier part and by 
a woman at the end, suggested a lapse of years in the course 
of it. There is no indication of this kind in the text. 
Indeed, Marlowe arbitrarily brings events together which 
occurred at different times, and thus secures unity of spirit, 
even if he did not deliberately aim—as he probably did— 
at something like unity of time. 


mA 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REAL RECOMPENSE OF LABOUR.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—* After food, clothing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind.” In thus arranging the 
order of the three great necessaries of life, Adam 
Smith was emphasising a profound truth which no 
statesman in a democratic Government can afford 
to disregard. The first of all human wants is food. 
Clothing and lodging are only secondary needs. In a 
famine clothes are sold and homes are deserted. Conse 
quently the disparity between rich and poor.is less marked 
with regard to food than to clothing and lodging. “ The 
rich man consumes no more food than his poor neighbour,” 
assuming that his poor neighbour has the means to satisfy 
his appetite ; for, says Adam Smith, “the desire of food is 
limited in every man by the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach, but the desire of conveniences and ornaments, of 
building, dress, equipage, and household furniture seems to 
have no limit or certain boundary.” It is, therefore, when 
you come to compare the “ spacious palace and great ward- 
robe of the one with the hovel and few rags of the other” 
that you realise the hideous chasm which separates luxury 
from penury, and perceive that the difference which in the 
case of food is a mere difference of quality is, in that of 
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clothing and lodging, one of quantity as well. A little re- 
flection upon these simple facts of human life, which are 
known to everybody, though hardly anyone thinks about 
them, will show what vast consequences may be expected 
from any increase in the cost of food. If the food bill of a 
poor family is inéreased, there must be a corresponding re- 
duction in the bill for clothes and lodging. If forty millions 
of people pay ros. a year more for their food, an effective 
demand of twenty millions per annum for clothing, lodging 
and other of the elastic necessaries of life will be anni- 
hilated, and mill owners in Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
other industrial counties of England will be compelled to 
close their mills or run short time. <A friend of mine, who 
is himself a mill owner and is in close touch with co-opera- 
tive societies, once calculated that if every working man 
wore a cotton night-shirt, every mill in Lancashire would 
have to work overtime all the year reund. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems to have lost all interest in the 
welfare of his own countrymen. He wants to bind the 
Empire together by a system of preferential tariffs; he 
sees that “if you are to give the colonies a preference, you 
must put a tax on food,” but in his ardour for colonial 
preference he shuts his eyes to another consequence which 
lies a little away from him. And when he is reminded of 
the impoverishment which must follow a rise in the price 
of food, he tells his critics in the House of Commons that 
wages are sure to rise at least as much as the price of food. 
Taxation, in short, is to raise wages. One might as well 
say that the income-tax raises incomes. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s dogma is repugnant to theory, and has been contrae 
dicted by the whole course of history. Every student knows 
that wages were very low from 1815 to 1846; that in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire during those years the working 
classes were not merely in want of clothing and lodging, 
Lut were frequently in a state of starvation. Yet valuable 
and convincing as are the lessons of history, they need to 
be enforced by facts which pass before our eyes, and I 
propose in a few words to extract a very short lesson from 
the experience of a small but flourishing town in South 
Worcestershire. Ten years ago the rent of a workman’s 
four-roomed cottage in Malvern was about half-a-crown. It 
is now from four to six shillings, owing to the growth of 
population and wealth and to the increasing value of the 
land, as well as to a rise in rates. My informant was pay- 
ing ten years ago 2s. 3d. a week for a cottage which now 
costs him 5s. 6d. I said, “But surely your wages have 
risen in proportion?” “ No,” he replied—he was a driver 
by trade—* they are exactly the same, 12s. a week and tips.” 
And it seems that for many years it has been the custom 
of the proprietors of cabs and coaches in Malvern to pay 
their drivers ros. or 12s. a week. with anything else they 
can obtain from benevolent passengers. “ But,” I said, 
“what about other labourers?” “They have tried,” he 
answered, “over and over again to get a rise to 514d. an 
hour, but they have always fallen back to 4™%d. or 5d. 
The strikes have not done them any good.” Almost the 
only instance, it seems, in which the increased cost of living 
has been at all adequately recouped is in the case of those 
who work for the Urban District Council. The workmen 
in the service of that body have received (from the rates, 
he it observed) a rise of 2s. a week from 18s. to 20s.. 
which barely compensates them for the rise in rent and 
leaves nothing over to pay for the enhanced prices of 
meat and sugar. Now, if in a flourishing and growing 
town workmen are unable to obtain compensation in wages 
after ten years of steadily rising rents, is it likely that a 
general rise of wages will take place all over the country, 
because taxes have been placed upon the importation of 
food and have thus raised the cost of bread, meat, and 
other articles? In the case of Malvern the increased rents 
go largely into the pockets of local people, so there ought 
'o be a fund from which larger wages might be paid. But 
ii taxes are imposed upon food there will be no such fund, 
for it is intended that the principal benefit shall be de- 
rived by producers who live thousands of miles away in 
our colonial possessions.—Yours, &c., 


F. W. H. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—As I was a member of the committee which, in 
1869, attempted to secure the return of George Odger, the 
shoemaker and Trade Union leader, for the borough of 
Southwark, I hope I may be allowed a few words on the 
subject on which so many more distinguished writers have 
addressed you. At the time to which I| referred above, the 
workmen-candidates who came forward might be described 
rather as advanced Radicals than as the founders of a new 
party. Those who put them forward were mainly impressed 
with the sense of personal abilities likely to be neglected by 
party Whips (neglected, that is, from ignorance and social 
prejudice rather than from dislike of any special items in 
their programme of reforms). So far as they had special 
individual opinions distinguished in kind from those of 
other Liberals, those special opinions have, as a rule, been 
accepted since as part of the ordinary Liberal creed, and 
have no special or exceptional bearing on the condition of 
the working classes. For instance, Mr. Odger was an 
advocate of Home Rule for Ireland before Mr. Gladstone 
had taken up the question; and Mr. Cremer was, as he 
still is, a prominent champion of peace and arbitration. 
What the exact history of the change in this movement for 
working-class representation may be it would be too long 
to inquire ; but 1 cannot see why the leaders of the present 
Labour Party should more desire separation from Liberals 
in general than did Mr. Odger and Mr. Cremer and Mr. 
Howell, or at a slightly later stage Mr. Macdonald, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, and Mr. Burt. The election of 
the two last-named gentlemen for Stafford and Morpeth re- 
spectively marked the downfall of the class prejudice which 
made the special effort for the return of workmen a neces- 
sity; and since then several workmen members have been 
added to the Liberal Party. 

And is not the difference which separates men like 
Mr. Keir Hardie and your correspondent, Mr. J. R. Mac- 
donald, from, let us say, most of the supporters of 7'he 
Speaker or the Daily News, a mere question of method 
rather than principle? It may be that a majority of Liberals 
still think that many of the changes advocated by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party may be better accomplished by 
voluntary agencies than by State organisation. But there 
is no clear dividing line on this point. I have heard several 
people, who are not reckoned Socialists, advocate the work- 
ing of railways by the State. Several of us are in favour 
of compulsory arbitration on labour questions ; and surely 
the bulk of Liberals are in favour of the Bethesda miners 
as against Lord Penrhyn. 

On the other hand, the line is quite clear which divides 
the advocates of an aggressive foreign policy, the suppres- 
sion of colonial freedom, and the exaltation of militarism 
from the champions of peace and liberty. Here is an issue 
which ought to bring the workmen into line with ordinary 
Liberals. And do not think because I did not expressly 
mention it in the last sentence that I ignore the importance 
of the new fiscal policy. Rather, I want to emphasise its 
connection with the general policy of militarism. It seems 
to me most characteristic that Mr. Chamberlain preferred 
the word retaliation to “ Protection.” However gloomy and 
disagreeable the historical associations with the latter word 
may be, it has yet something in itself of a quiet and domestic 
character, and less associates itself with flag-waving and 
pro-foreigner nicknames than the more defiant watch- 
word which the warlike Colonial Secretary prefers. So we 
can hardly doubt that when the General Election comes on 
we may hear less of the wages-raising myth and more of 
“ pro-Germanism,” “ standing up for Canada,” and all the 
other cries that tend to inflame the fighting spirit. Surely 
the inventor of the Russian “long spoon,” who undertook 
to teach the French “manners,” and _ who _ in- 
flamed the country, first against the Boers, and 
then against the Kaffirs, is not likely to abandon 
so good a chance of keeping alive the military 
spirit as is offered by the “retaliation” phrase; and 
we need the help of all those who wish for peace, prosperity, 
and liberty for their country to support us against the 
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Imperialist policy, which must hinder the achievement of 
any rational ideal of life, whether advocated by the Liberal 
or the Independent Labour Party.—Yours, &c., 

August 12) 1903. C. E. MAuvRICE. 


THE WORKING OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Your correspondent, “ E. T. W.,” gives instances 
of bad working of the Education Act. One may be permitted, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, to believe that 
such cases are the exception. May I quote one concrete 
instance, at all events, on the other side ? The facts, as to 
the absolute accuracy of which I can vouch, relate to the 
Education Committee of am agricultural county. The 
Committee, though chosen without any reference to politics 
or denomination, has a large majority of Conservatives and 
Churchmen, and, as an advanced Radical myself, | am not 
likely to be prejudiced in their favour. 

I mention these facts only, which illustrate the spirit 
in which the Act is worked : 

1. The County Council, in drafting their “scheme,” 
steadily and successfully resisted the efforts of the Board of 
Education to secure representation of denominational 
bodies on the Education Committee. 

2. In appointing managers of provided schools they 
have drawn, as far as possible, from members of the ex- 
School Boards. 

3. In appointing managers of non-provided schcols 
they have acted largely on the recommendations of Parish 
Councils, and have made it a rule, wherever a suitable per- 
son could be found, to appoint a Nonconformist, on the 
principle that County Council managers should represent 
minorities. 

4. They have refused to recognise the National 
Society’s model agreement between managers and teachers, 
and have substituted an agreement of their own, which care- 
fully safeguards the powers of the Education Committee. 

5. While delegating a good deal of power to managers, 
they have kept in their own hands the entire financial con- 
trol and the control of staffing and salaries of teachers. 

6. They have abolished all school fees. 

7. Though Churchmen, Nonconformists, and Roman 
Catholics have all a voice on the Committee, there has 
been no single complaint of preference shown to any de- 
nomination, 

I might draw several conclusions from these facts, 
which I believe are fairly typical of what is taking place in 
the counties. I confine myself to one—that in the agri- 
cultural counties, at all events, we can count on the sense of 
fairness and love of honest administration and dislike of 
sectarianism that exist in a@// classes. There would be no 
harm done if Liberals recognised this.—Yours, &c., 


K. 


“ 





DAWN. 


HE dawn comes cold: the haystack smokes, 
The green twigs crackle in the fire, 
The dew is dripping from the oaks, 
And sleepy men bear milking-yokes 
Slowly towards the cattle-byre. 


Down in the town a clock strikes six, 
The grey east heaven burns and glows, 

The dew shines on the thatch of ricks, 

A slow old crone comes gathering sticks, 
The red cock in the ox-yard crows. 


Beyond the stack where we have lain 
The road runs twisted like a snake 

(The white road to the land of Spain), 

The road that we must foot again, 
Though the feet halt and the heart ache. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND. 
RHOopE IsLaND: Its Making and Meaning. By Irving Berdine 
Richman. With an*Intreduction by James Bryce, M.P., 
D.C.L. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1902. Two vols.; pp. xiv., 266; iv., 295. 215. 

THE keynote of the early history of Rhode Island ‘s in 
dividualism in religion and politics. This colony, nuclev: 
of the smallest of the States of the American Union, hai 
a double origin. First, the inability of Puritan, theocratic 
Massachusetts to brook, within its jurisdiction, the asser- 
tion of the religious and political opinions of Roger 
Williams, which it abhorred ; second, the banishment from 
the Bay Colony in 1637 of William Coddington, John 
Clarke, and others, on account of the support which they 
had given to the detestable practices of Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson and her heretic sect of Antinomians. Not 
only did Rhode Island have a double origin ; it germinated 
at two points—first at the Indian Mooshassuc (the modern 
Providence) at the head of Narragansett Bay, where 
Williams established himself in the spring of 1636, seven 
or eight months after his expulsion from Massachusetts ; 
second on the island of Aquidneck (the modern Rhode 
Island), where the followers of the Antinomians took refuge 
a year later. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that 
Rhode Island was really the offspring of Massachusetts, 
but the offspring of her hate, not of her love. Roger 
Williams had become detestable to the Puritans of the 
Ray—first, because of his vigorous assertion of the principle 
of soul liberty, in opposition to their intolerant, bigoted 
theocracy; and, second, because he had attacked their 
charter on the ground that the ultimate source of title to 
lands in America was not in the far-off King of England, 
but in the native Indians. Of these two causes we are 
told that the first was “ primary and fundamental,” and the 
second “ incidental and contributory.” Hence, we are not 
surprised to find that the underlying idea of the common- 
wealth which the banished Williams set up at Mooshassuc 
was soul liberty, individualism in religion; and this spirit 
of individualism manifested itself, moreover, in politics as 
well, so that during the early years of the colony territorial 
and constitutional unity were sacrificed to it. 

It was at the invitation of Williams that Codding:on, 
Clarke, and their followers came and settled at Aquidneck 
in 1637. It was through his instrumentality that they cb- 
tained from the Narragansett Indians a title to thar island 
at the price of forty fathoms of white beads. The original 
compact or form of government which they adopted he- 
tokens their acceptance of his theories of political and 
religious individualism. Another event which contributed 
to strengthen the individualistic tendencies of Rhode Island, 
and incidentally to increase the hostility of Massachusetts, 
was the arrival in Providence in the spring of 1641 of one 
of the strangest characters of New England __histery— 
Samuel Gorton, of biting tongue, of critical and contentious 
spirit, author of the immortal pun about “ justices” ana 
“just asses,” an-agitator, ever looking for trouble, whose 
name was even more detested in the Bay than that of Roger 
Williams or the Antinomians. So ardent a controversialist 
was Gorton that he even succeeded in involving himself in 
a quarrel with the established powers in tolerant Rhode 
Island, and that within a few months of his arrival ; but it 
was a mere nothing compared to his disputes with the 
Puritans of the Bay, which in one form or another con- 
tinued up to the day of his death. The spirit of Rhode 
Island was certainly far more congenial to Samuel Gorton 
than that of any other of the New England colonies, and 
he afterwards rose to a high position in the Government 
there. 

The increasing hostility of Massachusetts, amd the 
formation of the New England Confederation in May, 1643; 
rendered it necessary for Roger Williams to strengthen the 
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title to Rhode Island, which he and his friends had ac- 
quired by purchase from the Indians, by securing a royal 
patent. Such a patent was obtained from the English 
Government in March, 1644; aud, in accordance with the 
terms of it, the settlements on the mainland and the island 
were soon after united more closely than before under a 
single Government. Nineteen years later a fresh charter 
of ampler scope was obtained from Charles If. by John 
Clarke, whose practical gifts formed a most useful counter- 
part to the lofty idealism of Williams. In this charter the 
doctrine of Soul Liberty was given the fullest possible recog- 
nition, so that the end which the founder of Providence had 
striven for from the first had now at last been fully at- 
tained. Certain limitations had, indeed, to be imposed 
before this doctrine couid be put into practice, and of 
these limitations Williams was forced to recegnise the 
necessity. Similarly, the doctrine of political individualism, 
corollary of religious toleration, had to give way at certain 
points before practical necessity and the pressure of exter- 
nat affairs; and here it was that the hard-headed, practical 
genius of the settlers of Aquidneck came in to save the 
colony from the baleful effects of the excessive idealism 
of their predecessors at Providence. But for all that, as 
Mr. Bryce says in his introduction to the work before us, 
Roger Williams was the founder and upbuildet of Kh de 
Island “ in a clearer and ampler sense than any other single 
man. . . was the founder of any other Arerican 
eclony.” “Indeed, in a measure exceptionally great,” to 
quote from the last page of Mr. Richman’s book, “ the 
history of Rhode Island down to 1683 is the history of 
Williams.” 

Mr. Richman’s book is certainly by far the mest com- 
plete account of early Rhode Island that has yet been put 
forth. He has grasped the deeper meaning of the events 
‘ie narrates; he has therefore been able to rise above the 
level of the mere annalist, and attain that of the real his- 
torian. He has approached his subject with an adequate 
knowledge of the field with which he deals, and in a singu- 
larly unbiassed and judicial temper. Especially praise- 
worthy is the moderation and fair-mindedness of i:'s estimate 

f the character and abilities of Roger Wiiliam-. He has 

resisted the temptation to hero-worship in a remarkable 
degree. He has shown us the limitations of the 1man. as 
well as his great excellences. He made it plain how 
very much Rhode Island owes to other men like Benedict 
Arnold, John Clarke, and William Harris. 

One is inclined to question the truth of Mr. Richman’s 
reiterated assertions that the “ Zei/geist, or time-spirit,” 
of the period with which he deals was one of toleration ; 
and that “ Massachusetts, in confirming itself (by the 
practice of systematic persecution) as a theocracy at this 
period (1637), was assuming a position squarely antagonistic 
to the time-spirit ; was becoming already at birth an ana- 
chronism” (Vol. I, pp. 54-5). Such statements 
lead the reader to wonder whether Mr. Richman 
has acquired that thorough ‘knowledge of English 
history in the seventeenth century so essential 
to him who would write understandingly concern- 
ing the early history of the American colonies. Certainly 
we hear nothing of toleration in practice in England until 
the Civil War had gone on for several years—not until 
Oliver Cromwell and the Independents of the New Model 
had come to the front; and up to that time the Puritan, 
when in power, had been quite as far from tolerant as the 
Anglican. The history of the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate is in large measure the history of a series of un- 
successful attempts by Oliver Cromwell and his immediate 
followers to educate the English nation up to the principle 
of religious liberty, which it was still totally unable to appre- 
ciate. Even after the Restoration, the nation, when left to 
itself, refused to accept the offer of toleration tendered in 
the Declaration of Breda; instead, a thoroughly representa- 
tive Parliament put forth the famous Clarendon Code, in 
some respects the most vexatious series of persecuting Acts 
that ever disgraced the English Statute Book. It would be 


difficult, then, to maintain that the Zei/geis¢ of the seven- 
teenth century (at least, previous to the Revolution of 1688, 
which occurred five years after the close of the period 
covered by Mr. Richman’s book) was tolerant. The 
principle of religious liberty was the polar star of a very 
small minority, of a few men, like Oliver Cromwell and 
Roger Williams, but the masses preferred to persecute. 
We cannot, then, agree with Mr. Richman’s statement that 
the intolerant Puritans of the Bay were assuming a position 
“ squarely antagonistic to the time-spirit.” Quite the con- 
trary—they were doing precisely as the mass of their fellow- 
men did. Doubtless their conduct was far less enlightened 
than that of their neighbours of the Providence Plantations, 
but it was rather the Rhode Islanders that were in advance 
of their time than the Massachusetts men that were behind 
it. It is, of course, impossible for the historian of early 
Rhode Island to avoid drawing an unfavourable comparison 
between the bigotry of the Puritans of the Bay and the 
tolerant principles and practices of the followers of Roger 
Williams; but he should rather devote his energies to 
praising the latter for their progressiveness than to blaming 
the former for any imaginary backwardness. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Richman has done his work 
exceedingly well. His book will doubtless remain as an 
authority of primary importance on the early history of 
Khode Island. The author's arrangement of his material is 
particularly good; the events of a complicated narrative 
are presented in such a sequence as secures both clearness 
and unity. Mr. Richman, moreover, has a happy faculty 
(which he has perhaps succeeded in making more plainly 
evident in the first than in the last part of his book) of sum- 
marising the events narrated or principles set forth in a 
paragraph or section in one final and usually rather striking 
sentence—a priceless boon to the student who is search- 
ing through these two volumes for some fact or thought to 
which the excellent index might purchance fail to guide 
him. A complete list of authorities would have been a 
welcome addition to Mr. Richman’s work. The biblio- 
graphy of early American history is fortunately in better 
shape than that of many other periods, still, we can ill 
afford to witness the publication of a book as important as 
this without having the author’s knowledge of the sources 
and literature of his subject laid before us in a clear and 
compact form. 

ROGER BIGELOW MERRIMAN. 


A SAD CASE OF POLITICAL INFLUENZA. 
By Str WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. 


THe Faiture or Lorb Curzon: A Study in “ Imperialism,” 
an open letter to the Earl of Rosebery. By ‘‘ Twenty-eight 
years in India.” London: Fisher Unwin. as. 6d. net. 

THe superficial observer might, from the title of this 

book, suppose that it was a personal attack upon Lord 

Curzon. But this would be a mistake. The book is an 

attack, not upon any individual, but upon a system ; it is 

a condemnation of the extravagance, the oppressiveness, 

the obscurantism, the corruption, and the general folly 

of “Imperialism.” Lord Curzon’s personal merits are 
recognised ; his offence—or his misfortune—is that he is 

an Imperialist; and the moral of the book is, that if a 

man of such exceptional parts has failed, it is because 

the system is an impossible one. “Imperialism” is a 

sort of political influenza, which often takes its worst form 

when attacking vigorous subjects; and in the present case 
the author gives chapter and verse, showing how, in spite 
of his good qualities of heart and mind, Lord Curzon 
as Viceroy has been a melancholy failure, simply and 
solely because he has come under this malign influence ; 
which has perverted his energy, sterilised his industry, and 
made mere road metal of his good intentions: “TI regard 

Lord Curzon,” he says, “as a kindly man and a very 

clever man, who, unfortunately, in the desire to emulate 
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the ‘Imperialism’ of Mr. Chamberlain, has trodden under 
foot every principle of sober statesmanship.” 

The author’s proposition is that Lord Curzon, being 
an Imperialist of the Birmingham type, has in India been 
an “upsetter of things long established”; an Empire- 
wrecker, instead of an Empire-builder. And in support 
of this proposition he shows how fatally this Viceroy’s 
revolutionary zeal has alienated the three great classes 
upon whose goodwill the stability of our rule depends, 
viz.: (1) the agricultural population, (2) the educated 
classes, and (3) the princes and chiefs. In estimating the 
damage thus caused to our Empire in the East, he pre- 
serves a judicial impartiality, putting forward personally 
no claim to speak as an authority ; although the anonymity 
he has modestly adopted, veils but slightly the fact that he 
was himself an experienced and _ successful Indian 
administrator. He does not even rest his case upon the 
protests and groanings of the suffering Indian people ; 
though after all the wearer of the administrative shoe is 
the person whose feelings it is most important for us to 
know. No. ‘The evidence of Lord Curzon’s failure comes 
from the camp of his friends; it is drawn from the ad- 
missions of leading British officials; and of high-Tory 
Anglo-Indian journalists, who are the recognised cham- 
pions of race and class domination. It is from these 
sources of information that our author establishes 
his allegation that the mass of the agricultural population 
is being pushed lower and lower in the slough of misery 
and starvation; that the educated classes have been out- 
raged by his attack upon municipal institutions and higher 
education; and that the princes and chiefs, “ poor, sad- 
hearted, voiceless souls, bejewelled and bedecked,” have 
been affronted and alarmed by a perverse disregard of 
their ancient rights and privileges. 

For the detailed facts upon which these judgments 
are based, I must refer the reader to the book itself, which 
is a handy volume of only 106 pages. It is often a com- 
plaint that those who tell the story of the ryot’s woes are 
too lengthy; that, for the ordinary busy citizen, life is 
not long enough to wade through the mass of figures and 
statistics which go to prove that the cultivator’s average 
daily income is three farthings, with a tendency to become 
a halfpenny. But no such complaint can be brought 
against the present writer. His statements are concise, 
his style bright and racy; and those who do not desire to 
live in a fool’s paradise should read his vigorous exposi- 
tion of the methods by which the fabric of our Indian 
Empire is being undermined. As a specimen, however, 
of the damaging admissions by Anglo-Indian officials and 
journalists, I may, as regards the ruin of the cultivator, 
reproduce a passage from the Pioneer, a journal which is 
ordinarily regarded as the mouthpiece of the Government. 
Referring to certain revelations as to the practice in the 
Bombay Presidency, the Pioneer declared that the rents 
exacted by the Government were “ extravagantly heavy,” 
and that the repeated enhancements had broken the ryot’s 
heart. The Government as rack-renter vied with the 
village usurer in despoiling the unhappy cultivator. Here 
is the candid and picturesque description of the process : 
“The Survey officers came and went, adding each his 
thousands ta the public assessments. Marwaris (money 
lenders) swarmed up, in ever increasing flights, from the 
far north-west, and settled down on the devoted acres. 
Decrees of the Courts flew like arrow-flights into the 
thickest of the population, striking down the tallest and 
most notable. Stupidity, blindness, indifference, greed 
—inability, in a word, in all its thousand forms—settled 
down, like the fabled harpies, on the ryot’s bread, and 
bore off with them all that he subsisted on.” As regards 
the Madras Presidency, we may take as a witness Mr. 
Alexander Rogers, late Member of Council at Bombay. 
He has carefully gone into the figures showing the coercive 
measures taken by the Madras authorities to extort their 
demand from the cultivators; and has proved, in a letter 
to the Secretary of State for India, that by these measures, 
in eleven years, some 850,000 peasant farmers were sold 
out of house and home, and left destitute; land, house, 


personal belongings, all gone. During this process nearly 
two millions of acres were sold at auction by the revenue 
officers ; and of this acreage about 60 per cent. had to be 
bought in by the Government, as no purchasers could be 
found willing to make themselves liable for the assess- 
ment. It is to be noted that this period of sweeping sales 
and evictions immediately followed the terrible famine of 
1877-78, during which Madras lost three millions of her 
peasantry by starvation. That was a bad time and place 
to choose for such an object lesson in Imperialistic 
“ efficiency.” The money wanted for frontier aggressions 
might surely have been found in some more painless 
fashion. 

People in England, from their own experience, are 
pretty familiar with some characteristics of the new Im- 
perialism; such as, craving for military adventure, waste 
of public money, and taxation of the masses. But there 
are certain other vices, inherent in this system, which only 
develop themselves fully under a pure bureaucracy, like 
that of Russia and India. To these special vices our 
author has given particular attention. Their names are 
secrecy, terrorism, and corruption. Without them a 
despotic government cannot be carried on; and they are 
specially necessary to Imperialists in India, because their 
one great fear is that the British public should know the 
real condition of the masses in India, and understand the 
causes which lead to countless deaths by hunger and dis- 
ease in a land that should be flowing with milk and honey. 
The official myth is that the ryot’s condition is one of in- 
creasing prosperity. Lord George Hamilton and Sir 
Henry Fowler describe him as a fat and prosperous persoui, 
very lightly taxed, pleasantly conscious of the “ infinite 
blessings of British rule.” On the other hand, according 
to all Indian public opinion, he is a wretched starveling, 
“ruined, despairing, embittered,” crushed by burdens too 
heavy for him to bear. Here is a simple issue of fact ; 
and an economic inquiry into the condition of the ryot 
has been publicly demanded again and again, both in 
Parliament and outside. But this demand has always 
been refused. In secrecy there is safety. And to enforce 
secrecy the sanctions of punishment and reward are freely 
employed. As our author puts it, “ The bureaucrat 
reigns supreme in India, and enforces silence on_ all.” 
The one unforgivable sin is the telling of disagreeable 
truths. If an Indian tells a disagreeable truth, there is 
a short way with him: he goes to prison under the new 
law of sedition, which does not ask whether a complaint 
is true or not; only whether it is such as may cause dis- 
affection towards the Government. Silence is also imposed 
on the English servants of the Government. To quote 
again from our author, “ No official can hope for high pre- 
ferment in India and at the same time criticise even in 
the most moderate manner the policy of the supreme 
Government.” In order to qualify for high promotion 
under the new dispensation, the aspirant must be a “ safe 
man,” without inconvenient zeal or troublesome convic- 
tions. Accordingly a chapter is devoted to the painful 
topic of “The punishment of honest advice”; and as 
examples are given the cases of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Mr. Donald Smeaton, and Sir Henry Cotton, who were 
jockeyed out of their just preferment, and lost Lieutenant- 
Governorships, because their consciences were not suffi- 
ciently elastic and their backs not sufficiently supple. 

Is this the sort of thing which commends itself to 
the British people? I think not. But if they desire to 
maintain the high character of the great Indian Civil 
Service, they should remember the practical advice of 
Edmund Burke, who, on behalf of India, pleaded for a 
strong and independent authority in England, able to 
punish greedy and unscrupulous ambition, and to assure 
protection to those who bring abuses to light. “Men,” he 
said, “ will ask, what is the road to power, credit, wealth, 
and honours? They will ask, What conduct ends in 
neglect, disgrace, poverty, exile? These will teach them 
the course which they are to follow. It is your distribu- 
tion of these that will give the character and tone to your 
Government. All the rest is miserable grimace.” 
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GROVE AND MUSIC. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF Sik GeorGe Grove. By Charles L. 

Graves. J.ondon: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1903. 

128s. 6d. net. 

Mr. GRAVES is to be congratulated on an admirable bio- 
graphy, done with perfect taste and a true balance between 
expansion and reticence of feeling—in just the tone and 
mood, in fact, most appropriate to its subject. We, of the 
younger generation, who perforce saw most of Grove in his 
older and less receptive days, will be all the better for this 
rounded picture of a very remarkable man in all his many 
phases. He is not likely to live by his work in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, for modern criticism sets us at 
more sceptical standpoints than those from which Grove 
surveyed the Bible. But he really did an immense amount 
for music in this country—by his connection with the 
Crystal Palace and its orchestra, his careful analytical 
notes, his sane and instructed enthusiasm. for Schubert and 
Schumann in the days when these men were hardly known 
in England, his untiring research into the music and the 
surroundings of Schubert and Beethoven, and finally, his 
influence for good at the Royal College of Music. 

Grove had his limitations, of course; but the final 
effect of Mr. Graves’s biography is to show him to have 
been a much more versatile man than the outside world 
could have imagined. He was a singularly fine judge 
of certain orders of poetry; some of the letters in 
which he tries to interest his friends in Tennyson 
and others are little masterpieces of analysis. He 
had also a quite unsupected gift for seizing the 
pictorial aspect of things, and rendering them in 
language of quiet fidelity that is often exceedingly evoca- 
tive. No doubt his training as an engineer had taught him 
how to observe; and there was just sufficient incandes- 
cence in his temperament to make the record of his 
observations a picture instead of merely a photograph. In 
music again, it is curious how much he managed to do with 
an equipment which, as he himself confesses, was not so 
complete as he would have liked. But his work on 
Beethoven and Schubert is so uniformly good because he 
was so thorough. He let no trouble, no labour stand in 
the way of getting the fullest possible light upon any sub- 
ject in which he was interested. In this, as in many other 
things, the whole character of the man comes out—honest, 
unselfish, modest even to self-depreciation, full of the sin- 
cerest love and reverence for any great artist or any good 
man. ‘There is at times something almost pathetic in his 
low estimate of himself; and it is plainly unaffected, 
plainly an ingenuous expression of a mood that was 
habitual with him. 

His principal recreation in his old age seemed to be 

ib accidents; he had four of them, I think, in the last 
few years of his life, but none of them did him much harm. 
He was evidently marked out by the gods for a long life, 
for he lived to be eighty in spite of the fact that he had 
always done the work of three men, His letters are full of 
complaints that he is on the verge of collapse from over- 
work ; but his was one of those systems that rather seem 
to thrive upon this regimen. Certainly, he touched life 
upon more sides than most men; and it may have been the 
very ardour with which he drew from his system whatever ‘t 
could be made to yield him that accounted for some pecu- 
liarities of his attitude towards life and literature. He had 
a horror of the art im which too powerful a note of suffering 
is struck, or in which the more corrupt elements of human 
nature were laid bare. In the one case it was probably his 
overworked frame that demanded consolation from life, 
not a further straining of the nerves by the fictive miseries 
of art; in the other case his own strong bias towards work, 
towards achieving practical happiness, made distasteful to 
him such art as that of Z'ristan or Madame Bovary, from 
which there exhales a vapour that clogs some men’s 
faculties and makes them less capable of seeing life steadily 
and meeting it squarely. Grove’s seriousness upon these 
points is at times exceedingly British, and, therefore, 
rather comic. 
Mr. Graves thinks that “his versatility, the outcome 


largely of temperament, partly of opportunity, often  in- 
spired him with self-distrust. ‘My work lies too wide,’ he 
wrote in 1879, ‘1 ought to concentrate it more.” “ Well,” 
as Annixter says in Z'he Octopus, “in one way that’s true ; 
and then again, in another way, it isn’t.” Grove spread 
his activities over many fields; but in the work he put 
before the public he wisely limited himself to a few things 
and did them thoroughly well. His biographies of 
Schubert and Beethoven made their effect because he not 
only had an incomparable knowledge of his subjects, but 
was absolutely engrossed in them. He wrote with enthu- 
siasm and conviction. His limitations come out more 
clearly in his correspondence, but, after all, they are not 
serious. The later Wagner he never seems to have 
properly understood, though he is careful always to state 
his objections temperately and with perfect willingness to 
modify them later on if occasion arises. As time went 
on, however, the old man was seized by a regretful feeling 
that a new world was coming into existence in music—a 
world with which he could have little sympathy. 

“There has come a turn or kink in the brains and heart- 
strings of composers,” he says pathetically in 1896; “they 
have no affection, no love, for their music. That divine 
uality which made Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, couch 
their thoughts in the most beautiful forms they could find, 
and return to their lovely phrases and subjects over and 
over again, giving the melodies to one instrument after 
another, with small appropriate changes, and loving it 
better every time they came back to it—that is now all dis- 
missed in favour of sound and fury.” 


-One can feel for the old man even while one recognises the 
error of his view. 

When, in his seventy-seventh year, he heard Strauss’s 
Zarathustra he broke out rather violently, calling it an 
“absurd farrago,” and speaking of its “low level of 
ugliness and want of interest” ; but, as a rule, he was singu- 
larly restrained in his language concerning music he did 
not appreciate. One admires him for this, because it is so 
hard to be a civilised animal when one hears music of the 
wrong kind; and one recognises that his later conserva- 
tism was inevitable—a condition to which we must all 
return. “ There,” said Strauss after conducting the first 
English performance of Ein Heldenleben last December ; 
“that’s twentieth century music; what it’s going to be like 
in the twenty-first 7 don’t know.” Nor I; all I know is that 
long before the twenty-first century arrives the revolu- 
tionary young men who now delight in plucking the beards 
of their fathers will have settled down into ossified 
supporters of the old order of things. In those days we 
shall speak of the contemporary Strauss as Grove spoke of 
Zarathustra. From this there is no escape; my onty 
prayer is that we shall preserve the decencies of civilised 
society in our controversies as happily as Grove did in dis- 
cussing music that was altogether antipathetic to him. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. 

IN THE TIMES OF CICERO AND OF THE ANTONINES. By Henry 
John Roby, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Cantab., Hon. LL.D. 
Edinb., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2 Vols. Cambridge: University Press. 30s. net. 

It is not many months since Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge pub- 

lished his learned and able work on the Zegal Procedure 

of Cicero’s Time from the Clarendon Press; and now the 
sister University brings us a work as learned and more 

full by the veteran scholar whose name has been long a 

household word. Mr. Greenidge’s work is narrower in 

scope, both as to its subject (the procedure, and legal con- 
ceptions only so far as they are necessary to understand 
procedure) and its time-limit. He is met with a greater 
degree of the same difficulty which besets Mr. Roby—that 
of disentangling what is ancient from the accretions of later 
days. Mr. Roby is on firmer ground when he attempts to 
draw a picture of Roman law “ substantially as it stood at 
tne time of its highest development, or, at least, of the 
development best known to us—i.e., towards and after the 
close of the second century of our era; or, to speak more 
precisely, in the period from Marcus Aurelius, Emperor 
from A.D. 161, under whom Gaius’ institutes were princi- 
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pally written, to, say, the murder of Ulpian a.p. 228, or the 

death of Paul, perhaps a few years later.” It is quite 

possible that much of this law held in Cicero’s day ; but the 
further back we attempt to penetrate the greater the chances 
of error. 

Mr. Roby speaks some plain words as to the “ houses 
of cards” built by certain German writers on very insecure 
foundations, which students of comparative philology, 
archeology, and mythology will fully endorse. A 
good example of Mr. Roby’s more sober method is 
the account of xexum (ii., 296 pp.) After examining the 
meaning of the word, quoting in full and discussing the 
passages in Livy, which describes the nexum of insol2ut 
debtors, and concludes that the process was simply casting 
into bonds; if they could not pay in the end they were 
wdicatt addictique, and could be sold, but there is no 
metaphorical meaning to be got out of the word at that 
date. The same method is carried through, from the 
Twelve Tables to Cicero and the Digest, and a summary 
of results is thus given: 

‘From this review of the use of the words we find three 
special meanings: (1) Physical confinement for debt, which 
meaning Livy appears to have always given to the words, 
though probably his early authorities were better informed ; 
(2) mancipation, which was its ordinary meaning to Cicero 
and his contemporaries, Varro excepted; (3) legal tie or 
bond, such as arises from pledge, used somewhat rhetori- 
cally in the lawyers.” 

Un‘ortunately, the space at our disposal is not sufficient 
to do justice to this able work. It will be most useful to 
cur readers, we think, if we give its chief topics. Book I. 
deals with Citizenship and Status Generally ; Book II. the 
Family; Book IIL. Inheritance; Book IV. Property; 
Beek V. Obligations ; Book VI. Procedure. Important 
questions at issue are discussed in Appendices ; and a 
final Appendix contains essays on the law in Cicero’s 
speeches, pro Quincito, pro Roscio, pro Tullio, and pro 
Cacina. These essays Mr. Roby prefaces with a warning 
that Cicero was an advocate, not a professor, of law: a fact 
which is often forgotten m deducing inferences from the 
speeches. Mr. Roby’s treatment of the problems raised is 
fuller and more detailed than that of Mr. Greenidge, who 
discusses the same speeches in his book. . 

Fimally, we would pay a hearty tribute to the lucidity 
both of arrangement and of style on a most crabbed and 
perplexed subject. 

THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 

THe Rinc or tHE NipetunGc: An Interpretation embodying 
Wagner's own Explanations. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. London: Methuen and Co. 

WHEN Nietzsche in his later days gave vent to the gibe that 

“ Wagner had need of literature in order to persuade all the 

world to take him seriously,” he stated a truth as uninten- 

tionally literal as it was designed to be misleading. Not 
willingly, but of necessity, Wagner produced certain of his 
prose writings, and the need for their production, he tells 
us, arose from the fact that he had found the world upon 
which he launched his earlier music dramas blind and deaf 
to the reception of his true meanings. Those meanings 
were not intellectually intricate ; but the intelligence of the 
age was spiritually choked and dwarfed. The domain of 
modern dramatic art had become, in Wagner’s own words, 

“a paradise debased”; the tradition of a national heroic 

drama was as dead as were the traditions of the Greece of 

Aéschylus. It was the soul, and, subject to modifications, 

the form of that Aéschylean tradition, in its various aspects, 

that Wagner, so soon as he saw his way clearly, strove to 
reanimate. ‘This, and much else, has been realised by the 
joint authors of the able and suggestive little volume before 
us; a volume which throughout bears evidence to an inti- 
mate knowledge of its subject matter, on dramatic, no less 
than on musical, lines. For to separate the elements of 

Wagner's music dramas would be to mar the ideal of artistic 

unity at which Wagner aimed. With the great 7rilogy 


of the Ring, as is well said by Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Crump 
in their introduction to its more detailed interpretation, 
Wagner achieved complete mastery over his method, since 


a“ 


therein “ remains no trace of conventional operatic forms, 
but the music is entirely dictated phrase for phrase, and 
even word for word (as in the Greek Drama), by the 
dramatic poem. What was attempted by the Florentines of 
the sixteenth century, and by Gluck in the eighteenth, was 
finally affected by Wagner, namely, the re-creation, in 
accordance with modern artistic resources, of the Greek 
dramatic tone—language and tone-gesture—for, in a proper 
rendering, it is seen that Wagner illustrates all important 
movements and gestures in the music, thus greatly enhanc- 
ing the power of expression.” The Introductory, which 
contains other important matter, ends with some authorita- 
tive estimates of Wagner’s high claims as a poet. There 
follow four chapters relating the four stages of the Ring 
tragedy, with explanatory comments made in the light of 
Wagner’s writings, accompanied by printed excerpts from 
the chief motives of the musical score. The book is com- 
pleted by a brief appendix, which touches more directly 
upon the symbology of the Nibelung Myth, in relation to 
the influence exercised on Wagner's ideas by his acquaint- 
ance and sympathy with Eastern philosophy. ‘Thus, at a 
time of day when “ Wagner literature ” bids fair to compete 
in bulk with that of Dante and Shakespeare, the authors 
of this admirable and consistent study have succeeded in 
striking an original note. No such consecutive effort has 
been hitherto made to apply the Bayreuth master’s expressed 
theories to his work. These, in their widest utterance, em 
phasise that direct surrender to the universal and inevitabk 
laws of life which it is the triumph of Wagner’s Nibelung 
Drama to have depicted. For, in the paradox of another 
philosopher, wide of vision as Wagner himself—* We have 
never come at the true and best benefit of any genius so long 
as we believe him an original force. - He appears 
as an exponent of a vaster mind and will.” 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 

WE have received Vol. 35 (the Index) (which completes the 
Supplementary Volumes of the “ Encyclopedia Britan 
nica”) before Vol. 34, which contains the maps. The index 
is an extraordinarily elaborate piece of work, consisting of 
over 1,000 pages, with five columns to the page, and is an 
index, not merely to the ten supplementary volumes, but to 
the whole of the 34 volumes. We believe that its accuracy 
has been carefully tested, and has been found to be of a 
high standard. Ina note at the beginning of this volume the 
Editors offer a special word of thanks to particular persons 
who have given aid during the 314 years which the pre- 
paration of the Supplementary Volumes has occupied. The 
volume ends with a key to the initials, and forms the 
conclusion of a great and valuable work of reference, which 
maintains, generally speaking, a high level of excellence. 





FICTION. 


Tut Hovst ON tHe SaNnvs. By Charles Marriott. London: 
John Lane. 6s. 


Sik JULIAN THE Apostate. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Ir the author of Te Column has not yet fulfilled the extra- 
vagant prophecies with which his first appearance was 
greeted, he has certainly maintained the reputation of “a 
novelist to be reckoned with.” Already we take up a new 
novel by him expecting something out of the ordinary, some 
freshness of thought, and some originality and vigour in the 
manner of expressing it. In Love with Honour we were not 
disappointed in these respects. 7Z'he House on the Sands, to 
an even greater extent, justifies such anticipations. Yet it 
leaves Mr. Marriott as a novelist precisely where 7'he 
Column left him. If it has the individuality of that novel 
it has also its glaring faults of construction, style, and taste. 
The theme of the novel is the breakdown of an experiment 
in Platonic, or in this case more strictly Tolstoyan, friend- 
ship between two advanced thinkers who agree to_ live 
together and brave the world’s disgust or scorn. The cir- 
cumstances of the collapse are that the man falls in love 
with a girl, while the girl, unfortunately for her friend’s 
peace, and even balance, of mind, falls in love with some- 
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one else. There have been many novels with somewhat 
similar themes, but Mr. Marriott, apart from the kind of 
symbolical treatment of his motive suggested by the 
title, which is impressive as brickbats are impressive, 
is certainly able to impart originality to it by 
reason of forcible, if rather crude, characterisation 
and poignant, if rather obviously constructed, situations. 
This theme is, however, completely overshadowed — in 
interest by the political career of the hero, the ¢ertium quid 
in the story sketched above. The novel opens by showing 
us his disapproval of the crowd’s view of Imperialism, and, 
as far as construction is concemed, the climax seems to be 
reached with the passing of his bill for the State ownership 
of passenger steamships and his own disappearance from 
public life, quite as much as with the collapse of the 
Tolstoyan experiment, which was responsible for the latter 
event. This double interest in the book makes a chaos 
of the construction, but it also provides Mr. Marriott with 
an opportunity for expressing some interesting and en- 
lightened views on the present political situation in Eng- 
land ; and we, for our part, find his politics more entertain- 
ing than his social problem. They are not, perhaps, “ practi- 
cal politics ” in the narrower sense of that dispiriting phrase, 
but they embody some broad and statesmanlike opinions, 
always pungently and often wittily expressed. It is in his 
protests that we see him at his best. His chief protest is 
against the growing view that a nation’s greatness is to be 
found in material prosperity. He is alive to the danger of 
the Americanisation of English life, and he exposes the 
hollowness of the cry of “ efficiency ” without constructive 
ideals. He seems not to have sufficient faith to be a 
Liberal, but he has a sufficiently exalted idea of wherein 
lies the true greatness of England to make him a welcome 
ally in the fight that is going to take place against shoddy 
ideals and tinkering political expedients. There are many 
faults in this book besides its chief fault of construction. 
We often find it crude and vulgar in thought and expression. 
But the crudeness and vulgarity always arise from strength 
rather than weakness. It is a book built on a rock. We 
may not admire the architecture, but at least we find in it a 
resisting quality that is as rare nowadays in books as in 
opinions. It is emphatically a book that should be read. 

Mrs. Clement Parsons gives us a very workmanlike and 
entertaining novel in Sir Julian the Apostate. Up-to-date 
as she obviously is from her turn of thought and expression, 
she possesses to a marked degree one of the best qualities 
of an older school of novelists—the power of inventing and 
telling a good story. What we are interested in in 
reading Sir Julian the A postate is not any subtle criticism 
of human affairs or any elaborate study in psychology, but 
the duel between the worldly and wicked Mrs. Farrer-Ham- 
mond and the simple and good Mary Abinger. We follow 
with excited interest the gradual winning of dilettante Sir 
Julian Borthwick from his thraldom to the former, and 
rejoice with the elemental joy to which all good stories 
appeal when he is brought to take an active part in the 
affairs of life and, above all, to marry the heroine. In this 
respect Sir Julian the Apostate-may be likened to the 
“three-decker” which Kipling recommended for “ taking 
tired people to the Islands of the Blest.” It is a well- 
written, well-constructed tale, quite modern in the phases 
of life described, appealing to a latter-day taste in its en- 
thusiasm for the “ country,” and well stocked with characters 
that we understand and sympathise with, not only in their 
more obvious qualities but in the minutia of their tastes 
and pursuits. It is a novel for the holidays of intellectual 
people who are not too intellectual to enjoy a good human 
romance. 


In Zucian the Dreamer (London: Methuen, 6s.) Mr. 
J. S. Fletcher gives us the life of a conventional poet who 
is as unpractical, as handsome, and as great as such poets of 
fiction usually are. We might add that he is also as prig- 
gish, but that Mr. Fletcher is careful to tell us that he is 
not. He eventually loses his life fighting for the Boers, and 
the chief interest of the book is the attempt to give a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the kind of man who could have 
felt it a necessary corollary of his views to go out and fight 


on the Boer side. Mr. Fletcher is a practical story-teller, 
and so his book is at least readable if unconvincing. 

There is some brightness and originality in Miss Annie 
Flint’s A Girl of Ideas (London: Ward, Lock, and Co., 
6s.). It is a story of a girl who sets up an agency for sup- 
plying authors with ideas. The complications which arise 
from this are more ingenious than the specimen ideas to 
which we are treated. It has American vivacity as well as 
American vulgarity, and it has the promise of better things. 

We must preface our criticism of Elizabeth's Children 
(London: John Lane, 6s.) with a warning. This Elizabeth 
has no relation to any other lady of that name. She is 
simply so called, we take it, because it is a name that sells. 
Her children are three entertaining enough little French 
boys (for this Elizabeth married a dark little Frenchman, 
called Alphonse) who come to visit an English bachelor 
in order to be Anglicised. Their pranks, their lovable- 
ness, and their final success in uniting their host to the 
lady he loves inevitably suggest comparison with Helen's 
Babies, and the comparison is entirely in favour of the 
classic. Still, there are quaint and original touches in the 
book, and there is always, happily enough, a large public 
that never tire of reading about children, when the author, 
as in this case, knows something about his subject, and even 
when, as in this case, he treats it at inordinate length. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In The Art Workers’ Quarterly Mr. Silvester Sparrow 
begins a series of articles on “The Stained Glass of the 
Future.” This first instalment treats of stained glass as it 
is to-day, and the writer is somewhat caustic and severe 
concerning the modern work in this material, denouncing 
the late William Morris as a “ tradesman”—that is, one 
who buys in the cheapest market and sells in the dearest !— 
and passing equal censure on the “ pictorial” designs in 
glass of Sir E. Burne-Jones. Mr. Sparrow’s literary style 
has the defects of its own exuberance, and his adjectives 
are at times over-expressive ; at the same time, there is a 
good deal of justice in his attack on the Sham Medizvalism 
and Imitation of the Bad, as regards both design and mate- 
rial, which obtain in the stained glass work of the present 
time. He is eloquent in his plea for good linear design and 
brilliancy of colour, qualities that can only be attained 
through a correct understanding of the use of leading and 
the employment of the best stained glass. An unsigned article 
in the same magazine has for its subject “The Worshipful 
Company of Broderers’ Exhibition of Embroidery,” which 
was opened for three days on April 30 last, and recalls a 
City Company of which not much is heard nowadays. The 
number is plentifully and finely illustrated. Appealing 
chiefly to the practical student, Te Art Workers’ Quarterly 
is, perhaps, a little too homely in character to please an 
exquisite literary taste, but its store of well-selected facts 
alone entitles it to its particular niche in art-journalism. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century is by Mr. George Lynch, who is convinced that 
Japan is rapidly permeating China, but as yet chiefly 
through the universities and the army. He takes a 
sensible view—that civilisation is not a Yellow peril simply 
because it happens to reach China from Europe, vid Japan. 
The “Fiscal Inquiry” bulks largely. Mr. Otto Eltz- 
bacher, who presumably knows something of both 
countries, without quite grasping the individuality of either, 
explains to us that we ought to imitate Germany, and that 
a country squire named Bismarck had a very poor opinion 
of us for sticking to Free Trade. Mr. Eltzbacher thinks 
that our prosperity is really due not to Free Trade, but 
to the rigid protection which preceded it. No doubt our 
trade prospered during this period—it happened to be the 
period of chronic invasions and Napoleonic conquest on 
the Continent. Mr. Maltman Barrie professes to voice 
the yearning of the Conservative working man for Protec- 
tion, and there is a portentously dull article on chasubles 
and fonts and reading-desks. Miss Cornelia Sorabji con- 
tributes some gossipy reminiscences about Jowett, for 
whom she felt a reverent enthusiasm. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


CHANGE has come over the Money market’s 
A dream, and it suddenly finds the prospect of an 
extra early autumn squeeze looming in the foreground. 
It seems absurd, asa caustic bill-broker pointed out, to 
talk of an autumn squeeze when we have not had any 
summer; but gold moves without reference to the 
weather, and the New York Exchange is already 
threatening exports of bullion from London to the 
United States, its threatening attitude being assisted by 
purchases, timid so far, but still a factor, of American 
securities by investors who think they see their way to a 
bargain, Then thereis Egypt. We always send several 
millions in sovereigns to finance the harvesting and 
moving of the cotton crop; they generally go in 
the latter half of September, but this year, it is said, 
the crop is extra early in that happy land, in which the 
rainfall is, so to speak, provided by ariver, so that the 
drain of gold may begin shortly ; moreover, owing to 
the rise in the price of cotton, it is expected to be extra 
heavy as well as inopportunely premature. So that 
Lombard-street is clearing the decks for action, talking 
about an early rise in the Bank rate, and in the meantime 
putting up market rates of discount a fraction day by day. 





The Treasury had to pay three guineas per cent. 
for renewing a line of six months’ bills on Monday, 
which is only another way of saying that you and I, O 
my brother taxpayer, are already having our pockets 
raided with a view to the autumn squeeze. Meantime 
there is little sign of any progress of that reduction of 
war debt which is essential to a sounder condition of the 
London Money market. It was solemnly and officially 
announced, a month ago, that the Treasury proposed to 
pay off the # 10,000,000 Exchequer Bondsdue on August7 
and to issue 46,000,000 fresh bonds with a currency of 
one year. In due time tenders were invited for these 
£,6,000,000 bonds, and the market tendered in the 
belief that this was the whole amount to be created 
in accordance with the previous notice; but the 
weekly statement of ‘‘ Public Income and Expendi- 
ture,” issued on Wednesday, showed that the Treasury 
had, as a matter of fact, issued £7,000,000 new 
Exchequer Bonds, having apparently allotted an extra 
million, sub rosa, to one of the departments, 
if such a thing had been done by a company sub- 
scribers to the issue would have had a strong case on 
the ground of suppression of material facts in a pro- 
spectus ; as it is the Money market can only swear— 
whica it has been doing with much emphasis and un- 
animity. Of course, it is only a piece of muddling futility, 
such as one expects from the War Office rather than from 
the Treasury. And the outside public is only interested 
in it as an indication of the difficulty that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer finds in reducing his floating indebtedness. 

Everybody has been abusing railway boards 
and railway management with such hearty unanimity 
during the last year or so that it is very gratify- 
ing to perceive that—whether as the result of this 
criticism, or owing to internal heart -searchings 
on their own account —the railway authorities 
really seem to be waking up and making genuine 
efforts to improve the management of their mag- 
nificent properties. Most of the recently issued 
half-yearly reports show the efforts of administrative 
zeal in decreased train mileage combined with 
increased traffic receipts, and there are other indica- 
tions that, especially among the companies that 
run northward, the spirit of inquiry and active 
reform is abroad. The Great Northern is scrapping old 
engines and paying for new and powerful ones out of 
revenue, and talks of trying experiments with motor- 
cars to be run on branch lines. Electricity as a motive 
power also appears to have forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of the board of this company, which has got so far 
as to consider the question of employing it for suburban 


traffic. It will be a great day for England when the 
railway companies really set their teeth and determine 
to win back their old pre-eminence as carriers of passen- 
gers and goods. They can do it off their heads if they try, 
only they take a great deal of poking up before they start. 


Talking of railways, it appears that in the agree- 
ment between the Canadian Government and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific for the construction of the new Trans- 
Canadian line, it is stipulated that the company is 
bound to equip the whole line with modern rolling 
stock, &c., &c., and further that the company ‘‘is to 
purchase all the materials and supplies for the con- 
struction of the western division from Canadian 
producers.” So no English firms need apply. 
Thus do our colonial cousins chatter amiably 
about giving a preference to the Mother Country, and 
then, when they have got a nice contract to place, take 
excellent good care that they themselves are to have 
every mouthful of the fat. Some one really ought to 
ask Mr. Chamberlain whether he proposes to take this 
lying down. But the poor man must be so appalled by 
Mr. Seddon’s suggestion for a Colonial Conference to 
be held in New Zealand with him, Mr. C. in attendance, 
that it is hardly fair to rub things into him at present. 

So the Port of London Bill is to be carried over 
into next Session, just as if it were a private measure. 
Plenty of water will run under the bridges, and in and 
out of the docks, before next Session, and it may be 
that when next Session comes the Corporation of 
London will be sorry because, by its wrong-headed 
opposition to this much-needed reform, it prevented its 
being carried out by a Government which was at any 
rate desirous of treating the susceptibilities of Turtledom 
as gently as possible. In the meantime the “ bulls” of 
‘‘Docks Deferred” have cheered up a little, and the 
stock has recovered a point or two after the recent slump. 

The Kaffir Circus has shown notable firmness this 
week, giving indications of a power to shake itself free 
from the malign influence of the Wall Street scalp 
hunt. Telegrams have been full of a meeting at 
Geldenhuis Deep at which representatives of the miners 
decided that Asiatic labour was necessary asa solution 
of the present difficulties. I should like to hear more 
about this meeting of miners’ representatives, and to 
know how far it was genuine, and how far it was a 
faked demonstration with miners in front and magnates 
pulling the strings from behind. But, at any rate, 
the jobbers and the guttersnipe operators who hang 
about the kerbstone of Throgmorton-street are said 
to be quite convinced that Chinese labour is now 
well in sight, and optimistic expectations are 
said tobe current in Johannesburg also. Certainly the 
market has had a drastic and very efficacious shake 
out, and is all the healthier for it, and the monthly 
return from the Rand shows a further increase. Never- 
theless, we have seen all these indications over and 
over again before followed by nothing but disappoint- 
ment and dulness. And it is clear enough that the 
monetary position is very much against anything like 
an extensive ‘‘bull” campaign based on borrowed 
money ; but I think we may see a little revival of public 
affection for Kaffirs, and as long as the public only 
buys what it can pay for and take home, it will not do 
itself much harm, especially if it sticks to the well- 
established dividend payers. 

Even Americans cheered up a little towards the 
end of the week, and interested parties are once more 
protesting that all the trouble is over in Wall Street, 
and that the scalp-hunters have buried the hatchet. 
Well, let us hope so, for the chronic rottenness there was 
becoming alittle tedious. As for prospectuses, the word 
sounds like a far-off echo of happier and more prosperous 
days. But perhaps it is better so. JANus. 
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